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■ SUMMARY 

The subject of the general education cbrhiDonerit of cbrnrriuriity 
college and institute programs has been debated since the colleges 
were established. In recent years the debate has become more 
urgent as the skill requirements of many programs increase, and 
the financial resources of'^he colleges decrease. Very little 
research has been conducted to date in this important area, yet 

decisions are being made. 

S 

With funds from the Department of Secretary of State, the" 
Caha'diari Studies Bureau of the Association of Canadian Cdmrriuhity 
iSoiieges commisstoned this national survey to study present 
educational practices across the country with regard to the 
general edueatioh component of cq^lege programs ;and to ascertain 
the dpi-nibns of faculty SL^d administrators about what these 
practices should be. By means of a questionnaire mailed to a 
stratified cluster sample (equal probability of selection method) 
of faculty and administrators from colleges, across the country, 
the study, conducted in October 1982 - May 1983, cftllected data on 
aims, organ izat ion , ambuhts, policies and admihistrat ion bf 
general education. Data analysis included tabulation of simple 
frequencies^ ratings based oh meahs^ and crbsstabUlat ions which 
were tested for statistical significance using t-tests and F 
tests. 

Important discrepancies were noted between aims of college 
education which were considered most important by respondents, arid 
how well these were addressed in the curricula of college 
, programs . Erbm a listing of 21 aims of community cbllege 
, education, "desire and ability to learn", was chosen most important 
by a wide margin bver th^e secbrid most impbrtant, "career skills"^^ 
Career Skills, however, is the aim best addressed in the curricula 
bf college programs. "Lifelong learruing" and "critical thinking*' 
were listed among the six Vhbst important aims, yet were said hot 
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^ to be well addressed in college curricula. "Artistic 
appreciation" arid "family life education" are aims which should 
;not be attempted, according to respondents, while "ecological 
responsibility" and "informed citizenship" are often not attempted^ 
at present but should be. 

Introductory courses are the most commonly used style of 
general education course organization in thi^ cdlleges . General 
education as a preparation for lifelong learning as a style of 
eourne organization is second, but lifelong learning is slightly 
more highly rated than are introductory courses. The ihtegfatidn 
of students' education should be planned for in the curriculum, 
not left up to students. Respondents favoured the inclusion of a 
seminar of at least a semeste?'s duration to help students 
integrate their education. 

While not often done at present, general education should be 

specifically designed to meet the broad aims of general education, 

hot chosen among offerings originally designed for other 



purposes. 

College staff want more general education in the programs 
than they have at present. This. is true for the group as a whole, 
and for breakdowns by divisional and regional groups, except 
Quebec, which now has more and still wants more than any other 
regional group. Communications is the subject area most cbmmdrily 
offered as, general e(*ucatic3ni in the colleges, but mathematics, 
science, and humanities were rated "very effective" at meeting the 
aims of general education as often as communications i 

General educa1;;ton is administered by a single administrator 

in 36% of colleges, while in th^ remainder it is administered in a 

- - - - J - 

variety of other ways, most commonly by program heads. In 

colleges where it is cen trally administered , there are higher 

'percentages of general education in the programs. . 

According to faculty and admin is trators , students are more in 

favour of general education in their programs than not. They also 

report that students with general education are better able than 



others to formuilate valid concepts; analyze arguments, orient 
themselves maturely in their world ^ and relate specific skills 
with theoretical concepts^ 

In cbriclusioh, it is ^clear that oh a national scale there are 
significant discrepancies between actual practices with regard to 
gener_al education and what faculty and adrriihis tf atbrs think should 
be done. The recommendations (page ii4) summarize these 
discrepancies arid offer suggestions for the review of local 
college programs in light of the hatiohal survey, and suggest ways 
in which this fevi(9w cduld be facilitated. 



DEFINITION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
USED IN THE. SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 

General Education is the education offered to students which "is 
general as opposed to specialized. Specialized education can mean 
either an academic major in university transfer programs or 
specialized vocational training offered in career programs. 
General education may, but does not -necessarily, include such 
areas of learning as corrirriuh ica^'t ion skills, learning skill, 
self "Understaridiiig , social awareness, understanding of culture and 
citizenship^ as well as learn irig'^ba^d on traditional academic 
disciplines, such as science, social science^ humanities ^ where 
the emphasis is on broad principles wiich can be applied in a 
variety of situations, and be useful to a broad spectrum of the 
student population. 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE QBJ&eTiVES 0F THE SURVEY ' ■ . 

•There is a dearth of research about Canadian community 
colleges and institutes arid much of what does exist is but of 
date. In the area of general education, „there is no comprehensive 
overview or in depth study of the topic from a national 
perspective. ^ ' 

•General education, nonetheless, was seen as an important, 
component of the education to be offered in the commuriity colleges 
and institutes whan they were established. In Ontario, to cite on 
example, the Council of Regents, the provincial body governing the 
colleges, specified that "all programmes of stuc^ies should consist 
of a maximum of 2/3rds and a mihiitium of l/3rd of . the subjects 
being : studied of a general education nature, and a. minimum l/3rd 
and a maximum of 2/3rds of the subjects studied being of a 
specif ic vocational nature". ( GuideligeSjfor the' Developfnent gJ- 

" Curricula in Ontario Community Colleges ^ 1968). This ideal has 

■ t 

been reiterated over the years^ but there is in practice a^ wide 

disparity ambrig^ the colleges iri the prbvihce as tb;^ the general 

education component of colljege programs i Def ini ti^j^rfi^ , policies, 

arriburits of ge;iefal educatibn- vaf y widely frbm cbl^e^e t^^^cb liege ^ 

arid the issue continues to be widely debated^ ! ^-^^J^' — 

In recent years, the increasing complexity bf sjcill 

requirements in most career programs coupled with decreasing 

financial resources in many jurisdictions ^ has made the debate 

over the place of general education more urgent. Should the . 

amount of general education be decreased to allbw more time for 

specialized skill training? Conversely, should the gerieral 



education component be strengthened in view of some predictions 
that such generalist skills, as problem solving, critical thinking, 
analysis and synthesis, will be more arid more neerted in the future 
3bb market as particular jobs with their specialize^ skills appear 
and di^ppear with increasing rapidity? What is the relationship 
of general education to the ideal of lifelong learning which is 
seen as crucial iri the educatiorial philosophies of many of the 
colleges? bo the colleges have any responsibility to educate 
students as persoris arid as citizens of Canada and the world, as^ 
well as to train them for the Job nikrket? " ^ 

These kre philosophical issues and as such are not 
susceptible to. answers by the methods of survey research. 
Nonetheless, it was felt that to ascertain what was actually 
happening in the colleges today, arid what college faculty arid 
administrators thought should be happening would shed light on the 
Issues, and provide nereded data ori which to base educational 
decisions. The twin goals of the survey are .to provide, by the 
methods of social research^ a gerierali^able^ study of 1) present 
educational practices across the country w:^th regard to the 
general educatiori comporierit of college programs, and 2) the 
opinions of faculty and administrators about what, these practices 
should be. 



THE CANADIAN STUDIES BUREAU OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CANATrHN^ 
COMMUNiT^ COLLEGES. 



The Canadian Studies Bureau of the A^CC was established in 
1978 to encourage college persoririel to develop Cariadiari content 
arid teaching materials for college courses , and to help 
disseminate such materials. It acts as a clear.ing hdu?e of 

information on Canadian Studies and produces a monthly Bulletin 

- - - p. 

and a subscription series resource jburrial Cbmrnuniq^^ which 
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focuses on specific themes and areas of interest.; The bureau also 
sponsors conferences , seminars , and research projects , arid 
operates a Quebec bureau for direct liaison with college level, 
educators in Quebec. ;, 

The Gana^iVri Studies Bureau is principally funded by a grant 
ffdm the Education Support Programs Branch of the Department of 
Secretary of Sta^,e. The interest of tJle Secretary of State's 
Education SupportVPrograms Branch in general educatiofi devolves 
from the fact that\^ Canadian Studies in community colleges and 
analagous institutes is usually seen as part of general education. 
People in the Canadian Studies Bureau and its Advisory Committee, 
and in the Secretary of Sta'te's Education Support Programs Branch 
saw that, to a large extent, as general education goes^in the 
colleges, so go Canadian Studies. 

in 1982-83^ the director of the Canadian Studies Bureau was 
Roger Eimes. it wag principally at his instigation 'that the 
survey was undertaken. When the project officer, Nathalie 
Sorensen, 'ari EngHsli: teacher at St. Lawrence College^ Kingston, 
©htario^ wrbte^ to h/im enquiring if the CSB had any funds to . 
support a study ofygeneral education in the .colleges, heresponded 
with, enthusiasm, and suggested a national survey. The Education 
Support Programs Branch ihcludekg. funding for the survey in its 
grants for ' 1982-83 and 1983-84. The project of fieer received a 
year's sabbatical leave from her college to conduct^ the survey 
from the' CSB offices in Toronto. 



METHODOLOGY 



The Advisory Committee 

In August, 1982, letters co-signed by J . M. Bergma?t , 
President of the Association of Cahadiah Community Colleges, and 
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W. W. CrUden, president of St.. Lawrence College, (Kingston, 
eornwail, and Brockville, Ontario) were sent to college presidents 
and government officials inviting them to serve on the Advisory 
Bommittee for the general education survey. The following 
commi ttee was cons ti tut ed . . 



Advisory Committee 
General Education in Canada's Communtty Colleges and Institutes 

Survey Project 



British Columbia Mr. Paul Gallagher, Principal, 

Capilaho College 

Mr. A. S. Mahera, Presidehti 
Vancouver Community College 

Dr. Barry Mobre^ Principal^, ' 
. Fras^r: Valley Cbmmuhity College 

Alberta^ Dr. W. G. .Forbes ^ President 

Red Deer College 



Saskatchewan Mr . Jim Sellers , Plann ing Analyst 

Gbverhrrierit of Saskatchewan 

Mahitbba Mr. Ted Ramsay , Director , Programs, 

Deptartmerit of Education , 
Community poll eg e Division , 
Government of Manitoba o 

Ontario Mr. W- W. Crude^, President, , 

St . Lawrence Coirege 

Mr. p. E. Light, President, 
The George Brown College 



Quebec M. Jean-Marie Bergman , President 

ACCe ' 

M. Denis Latour , Direc teur general, 
\ '^College Montmorency 
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Atlantic Dr. Di E, Glehdishhihg , President i 

Holland College 

Dr, William Reid , Academic Vice-president , 
University College of Cape Breton 

%^ 

The advisory commi ttees^^-s irifprmed as the survey progressed 

- _ _ _ _ ^^Ssl _ U , 

through its various stages, and advised the staff by letter and 

telephone. In November, 1982, a group met at Capilaho College, 

North Vancouver, to revise the questionnaire in detail and to 

advise the staff on other apects of the survey. 

The Consultants ; 

The Institute for Behavioural Research at York Universityv - 
Tor.onto, was engaged as consultants in so.cial science research " 

methodology fpr the project. Staff members of the Institute gave 

' ' • « • ^ 

the project of ficer expert advice on questionnaire design , i^ample 
cohiitf Uctiori , data analysis and other aspects'of research tfesign 
and advised her throughout the survey process i All statistical 
procedures were carried pUt by Institute staff. 

The Questionnaire : 

The educational philosophies, orgahizatibhai structure^ 
goals, and' styles of college^ and institutes differ greatly, not 
only in terprovincially but also within provinces and regions. 
This posed a major problem for the content of the^ questionnaire > 
which had to be applic^-ble to colleges and jurisdictions across 
the country, and yet be specific enough to be relevant to any brie 
college. , 

Fortuhateiy, despite very considerably variation , community 
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colleges also have much in common ^ and face similar edudationai 
issues wherever they are in the country, A study of college ^ 
calendars from most of the colleges and institutes in the country, 

y i_ 

as Weil as position papers and statements of philosbphy issued by 
college personnel, produced a set of common themes whidli formed • Q 
the basis of the draft questionnaire • The general education to be 
studied was the general education component of career programs, or 
of academic specializations in university transfer programs. This 

draft questionnaire was exhaustively revised to incorporate the 

__ . _ _ _ t -- - - — 

suggestions of the Advisory Committee, and of the consultants at 
the Institute for behavioural Research. About s=ixty college 
staff, members of^the Canadian Studies Bureau Advisory Committee, 
its liaison group, and other college staff members' throughout the 

cofa^try participated in a pilot study arid t'heir suggestions were 

_ _ _ _ __ _ \ 

also incorporated into the questionnaire. ^ . 

The 'questionnaire was designed to elicit inf ormat ion about,^ 

particular programs in the colleges. Faculty and admiliistrators 

were invited to name the program to which they were ' at tached or to 

which they made reference in their answers. Those for whom 

identification of a particular program was difficult,' such as 

senior administrators, were invited either^ to choose a program 

with which they- were familia.r, or to answer only general 

questions. (See Appendix B for a copy of the questionnaire.) 



The Samt^le - " 

The Sample was drawn after extensive e'ohsul tatiori with staff 
at the institute for Behavioural Researoti.^ An EPSEM sample (equal 
probability of selection method) was chosen, i.e. friy college, 
faculty member or administrator in. Canada had an equal probability 
with any other of being selected in the sample.^ A stratified 
cluster sample ^as selected in the following steps: 
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• ■ ^ ^. « ....... . • . # _ ■ . , 

1) .The country was divided into six regions Bri tish Columbia, ' 

' " iL , 

Alberta, Manitoba/Saskatchewan, Ontario, Quebec, an^* Atlantic 
(Nova Scotia^ New Brunswick^ Prince Edward Island, and 
Newf ounHiand) i 

2) it was decided to sample eight colleges tn each region^ and to 
sample 24 faculty and 24 administrators in each college. 
Although this meant that a much higher proportion of 
admini5^tratdrs thati of faculty would be in the sample relative^ 

, • Jt _ ■ _ : . __ .. _ - 

to the total population, it was n^ecassary to sample a high 
proportion of administrator'^ in order to arrive at an ^ 
a3equately hj.gh absolute number for each region eo as tb; 
produce statistically valid figures. This sampling design* 
allowed for a potential response from'192 faculty and 192 



administrators in each of the six regions,r for a total of 

- . -I - I 

2,304 questionnaires mailed out. ' 



3) All the colleges . in each region were listed^ and stratified in 
each region according to size (small and large), and 
geographical Ideation. Size was determined by coiLSulting 
Statistics Canada figures for number of staff at each 
insti tution in Educational Staf f^ of Community Colleges and 
Vocational Schools , 1980-81, (Statistics Canada, May 1982), 
which gives figures for colleges in ati provinces except 
Quebec. Analogous figures for Quebec ^ere obtained from the 
Quebec Gbvernnrien t In each region, very small colleges (under 

50 staff) were grouped together and considered to be one 

^ __________ \ _ ____ _ 

college for sampling purposes. The group of small colleges 
turned up in the sample in the Atlantic region. The group as * 
a whole received tfie same number of questionnaires (48) as a 
single college would have done. 
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4) Eight colleges were selected from 


these stratified ii^s 


assigning 


a number for each staff 

/ 


member as. 


follows: 




eg. Albert 




\ 






^ ^ Total Sta|f 




Nuiribi 


North 


Fairview Colleg-e^^ . 


32 


1 


- 32 




Keyano College 


70;. 


33 


- 103 




Grande Prairie 
Regional College 


80' 


104 


-184 


Mid-Alberta 


Lake 1 an d Commun i t y 
College 


79 


185 


- 264 


1 


Grant McEwen 
Community College 


123 - ■ . 


265 


- 388 




and so on until ay. the colleges in Alberta were listed. The 
total : number of staff members in Alberta, 2337, was then divided 
by 8 (the^ number of colleges in the sample) to\arrive at t,he skip 
interval " which was 292. A table of random numbers was -consulted • 
to get a ran&om Sumber between 1 arid' 292 "^hich was used to arrive 
at thS first college iri the sample.' The skip interval of 292 was 
then used to arrive at the. severi other colleges on the list.: in 
Alberta the relatively large sizes of the Northern Alberta ^ ^ 
Institute of Techriology aad of the Sbutherri Alberta Institute of 
Tec^hriology mearit ^at NAIT received three times the riormal sample ^ 
(144) and SAlT received twice the riormal sample (96); thus NAlT 
courited as three colleges and SAIT as two. ^his was riecessary if - 
every faculty member or admiriistrator was to have an equkl chance 
with ariy other of being selected (the ^PSEM sample) . .This 
procedure produced the sample as shown in Table Oil 
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It is to be hbted that the Statistics panada figures for 
number of staff in each college were .used only for purposes of 
cbmparing the size of colleges in each region. For this 
purpose it was important^o have figures for all colleges 
collected from one scmrce. These figures played ho part in . 
selecting the actual sample from individual colleges.. 



5) Once the individual colleges had been ' selected , the current 

calendar^ for each college w consulted for lists of faculty 
and administrators . in the cases where the calendar diS nat 
list faculty^ the college was contacted to provide lists-. ^11 
colleges which turned up oh the sample participated in th^ 
survey . ^ . 

-:• ^ ^ ^ . Q 

,The same procedure was used to select ind-ivTLdual faculty 
members and administrators as had been used to select : 
cdlljeges, except ^that the total number for each group was 
- arr^.ed at by adding the names oh the staff lists. Most 

colleges list ^faculty by program area, so stratification was 
inherent ih the process. For the purpose of the survey, 
prof,e.ssional librarians and counsellors were included among 
faculty. \ 



Mailing Procedures^ - ^ 

Letters; of refer-rai, with mahy variations to suit the; needs 
of. dif ferexit respondents .were composed (^ee examples,^. Appeh^dix B). 
The -questionnaires -and letters we^e 'mailed to most colleges 'oh 
February 2 and 3, 1983. Self -^add'ressed envelopes were provided 
for the return *of the eompletad questionhaire.^ Remthders were . ^ 
sent in early March, and again in ApVil to' those who had not yet " 
responded;. A total of 798 .responses were received makihg the 
response rate 34.6%. Table 0.2 sfibws the distribution of 
responses by program area. 
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TABibE 6.1 



British 
Goiumbia 



Alberta 



Manitoba/ 
Saskatchewan 



Ontario 



Quebec 



Atlan tic 



Col leges 

Fraser Valley College 

Gar i bop College 

Okanagan College ' ^ 

Vahcoijver Corranuhity College 

British Columbia Institute of Technology 

New Caledonia (College of) 

Caihosuh College; 



Grande PraiX'ie Regional College 

Nortdnerh Alberta Institute of Tjgchholbgy s 

Lethbridge Cbmmuhi ty College 

Mount Royal College'^ _ _ ' 

Southern Alberta Institute of Technology 



eewatih Cdihmuhity College 
Assinibbihe Coiriiriuri i ty College 
Red River Cbmmuhity College * _ . ^ 

Wascaha Institute of Applied Arts arid Scierice 
Saskatchewan Techriical Institute 
' Kel^ey Iristitute of Applied Arts' arid Scierice 

' Niagara Cp.llege of Applied Arts and Techriology 
Mohawk College df Applied Arts arid Techriplogy 
Farishawe .College of Applied Arts arid Techriology 
St. _ Lawrence College of Applied Arts arid 

Techriology r 
Algbriquiri College of Applied Afts arid Techridlbgy 
Cambfiari College of Appliefd Arts arid Techridlbgy 
Serieca Cbllege of Applied Arts and Techridlbgy 
Gebrge Brpwri Cbllege bf Applied Arts arid 



Techno logy 
■I* 

Cbllege De L'Outabuais 
Cbllege Qe Maisonneuve 
,Cegep Du Vietix Montreal 
Cbllege Levis-Lauzon 
Cblleg,e De Saint-Hyacin the 
Cegep De Trois-Rivieres 
Vanier College 
College D'Alma, 



Bay -St. George CoiSrimunity College 
Newfoundland' and Labrador College of Trades and 

Technology 
Holland College * 
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TABLE 0*1 (cont 'd) 



Region 



Colleges 



Atlantic 
(cont 'd) 




3athurst, Cainpbellton , Edmonston, Grand-Sficult , 
Sudi Est , campuses) : 
^^^y^Small Colleges 

Nova Scotia* Land Survey institute 
Nova Scotia Naruticai institute 

School of Medical fcaboratory Technology (N.B.) 
Maritime Forest Ranger School (N,Bi )' 
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TABLE 0.2 



DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES BY PROGRAM AREA 

for the 
GENERAL EDUCATION SURVEY 



Attaehed to a speci 



f ic pl'dgf ain • • • • 704 



Not attached to a specific program 

(e.g. High admiriistrat jlf&n not ^ ^ 

attached to any one program area) • . .. 



Divisions 



/ 



ERIC 



Applied A^^ .'. . . . 7.6% 
(eg. fasion, journalism, broadeasting ) 

Academic m m ^» i ^» ••••••••••••••• • • • * * 15 • 9% 

(eg. math , language^ university transfer 
subjects , associated studies ) . 

Co ntinuing Ed xicatioh 7% 
(including BJRT^ adult basic education) 

Technol ogy .... .\ .... ... ♦ •l^ 18.7% 

Business ...... 10.9% 

(including secretarial) 

Health Sciences 10.9% 

(including dental* Assistant and • 
Auxiliiary Health Programs) . " . . 

-Trades 9.3% 

(eg . apprentice pro'grams y motor 
vehicle repair, carpentry^ etc.) 

Jtoman Services ........ • 2.4% 

(eg.; child care, justice administration, 
social services) " 

Nbti ■^Academic ^ • 5.5% 

(eg. learning resources counselling 
student services) 

Not attached to a spea lfrc program i i i . . 11.8% 
(eg. high administration not attached 
to any one division) 



100.0% 
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bata Analysis ; 

J 

Data Analysis was carried but by the project officer with the 
assistance of the staff at the Institute for Behavioural , Research i 
York University using the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (SPSS) data analysis system. Once the simple frequencies 
had been examined by the project officer^ breakdowns -by region/ by 
program area, by sex, and by educational background were oh^iLed 
for certain questions. Tests of statistical sighif ic9,nce , " 
specifically t-tests and F-tests were done for all cross- 
tabulations.- The results of these tests are reported oil the 
applicable figures and tables in the report. ; ' ^ 

f 

Not-e on the Presen tat i<?n of Results 

' The goals of the survey were to present a picture of 
educational practice across Canada with regard to the general 
education component of^ college programs, and to show what faculty 
and administrators thought that practice should be. Data have 
been presented in order to demonstrate both of these situations, 
what arid what should be . 

General education can beHtooked at: from many points of view. 
This study has devoted a chapter to each of six broad themes: the 
aims of college and institute education; course and cu^ricular 
organization of general education; the amounts of general 
education as proportions of career programs; policies and 
administrative structures for general education; and the attitudes 
and performance of students. f 

Within these broad areas, many' topics ^ar« treated in tlie^ 

report. The style of presentation is to "headline" the main 
finding for each topic and then to explain it by giving the 
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results for the sample as a whole, fdllowed by breakdowns and 
cross tabulations where applicable. 

breakdowns by divisions or program areas (e.g. techr/bidgy, 
business, applied arts^ trades, etc, were done for man^^ topics. 
In a remarkable number of cases the breakdowns produced 
statistically significant differences of opinion ambYig^ divisional 
groups. Similar breakdowns by region ^ Bi*itish Columbia , Alberta, 
Manitoba/Saskatchewan, Ontario, Quebec, and Atlantic, were "done— - 
Thus for many topics, the variation in opinion and practice from 
region to region and from one divisional group to another can be 
compared. 

Crbsstabulations were conducted for some topics and were. 

_ _ _ _ ■ . . _ . I ^ 

tested for statistical significance. Thus data is presented 

showing differences of opinion when the respondents are grouped 

according to sex, level of educational attainment, the 

geograp;^iical region in which they were educated ^ and pbsitibn 

(faculty or administrator 5 at their college. These results are 

o _ ■ _ 

often very suggestive, and throw light oh some interesting 
correlations with bpiriioris. abbUt general education^ 

One final note: the results have been presented as concisely 
as possible, with'^the hbpe that they will contribute to . the 
ongoing debate about general education. There is ample scope here 
for discussion bf hbw these results are to be related to the broad 
philosophical issues of general educatibn . This . has not been 
attempted here; instead, the results have been ejrplained, related 
to each other and to what they all add up tb as a picture_ of 
" college educatibn in Canada todays 
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THE AIMS OF COLLEGE AND INSTITUTE EDUCATION 

■ few 



RATING THE AIMS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 



Twenty-one aims of community college and institute education were 
listed in the questionnaire, as follows: 



Imagihabion and^ cTea^ivxty 

Ability to identify and. make use of inspiration and originality ; 
wiiiinghess and ability to develop ideas which go beyond 
established patterns of thought and action^ 



Desire and ability to learn . 

Ability to ef fee tively : apply learning skills to hew tasks; 
development of wide ranging interests with ah ability to identify 
relevance and to eohhect and relate ideas. 



Ability to prbblem-s61 ve ; 

Ability. to find resources and to use research methods^ logical 
analysis and creative thinking to solve personal and prdfessidhal 
problems". 



Informed citizenship 

Ability to par ticipate., actively as an informed and respbrisible 
(iitizeri iri solving sobial , economic^ of political problems of the 
community^ province ^ and nation. 



Effective listening and speaking skills 
Efffective reading and writing skills 



Ability to recognize when one"s skills are needed ; ability to give 
direction when needed and ability to encourage and co-ordinate 
group efforts. \ . 
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pbriflict resolution 



Ability to evaluate both sides of a situation; ability to unhoid 
one's ideas while seeking solutions and resolving conflicts 

Moral f e spoil si bi li ty ' 

Ability to articulate and demonstrate a code of personal and 
pf of essibnal ethics . i ^ 

- ■ > - 

Ecological— responsibility 

Understanding of the consequences of acting and hot acting to 
protect the earth's physical and biological systems. 

. Und erstanding chan g^L 

Understanding of the impact of major ideas and developments on 
people's lives. 

Understaading Canadian society : - ' -~~ 

Knowledge of the Canadian heritage arid contemporary issues; 
understanding economic and political institutions, *subh as law, 
various levels of government arid cor pof ations . 

Artistic appreciation 

Ability to understand and enjoy literature , art , musis^ and other 
cultural activities as expressions of personal and social 
experience. ' ^ * 

Family life education 

Acquisitibh of the knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfyinjg 
family ^ lif e. 



Critical thinking 

Acquisition of and use of the skills and habits involved in 
critical and constructive thinkingi 
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Global perspectives ... 

Under standing of the in terdependence of all peoples on this planet 
and awareness of other cultures and values; 



Career skiils- 

^^9^3??? ^?9^ skills which will permit the 
student to function effectively in his chosen vocation^ 



Flexibtltty within chosen career 

Adaptability to changing demands within the oeeupatipn for which' 
•the student has been educated. ' , * 



Understanding of principles . underlying the specific career skills 

Knowledge of theoretical backgrouhd. as the context and 
uhderpinri ihg of specific career skills . Understanding the 
relationship of specific skills wi th underlying theory. 



Li f elbhg learn ing ' ^ - - - .- . „ _ 

Ability to cope with the rapid pace of chahge iil today's wbrldi by 
the acquisition of the skills heeded for lifelong learning ^ such 
as critical and constructive thinking i research skili-s* 
comrriuriicat ion skills^ and the habit of learning as a process 
continuihg throughout life. 



Three of these aims^ career skills^ flexibili ty . within the chosen 
career', and understanding of principles uhderiyirtg the specific 
career skills are aims of career education , while the^ others are 
general. 

Aims of career and general education were deliberately listed 
^ J:Q^e_ther so that a picture of eommuhity college education as a 
Whole could' emerge. Respondents were asked to rate all these aims 
as either "Essen tial "Good to Have", "Limited Usefulness"^ or 
"Unnecessary". 




CLEAR PREF^RENeES SHOWN IN RATING OF AIMS 



Respondents showed clear preferences in their ratings of the 
aims of cbllege education, as shown in Figures 1.1 - 1.4. It is 
interesting to note that the three aims which were most often 
fated essential by respondents CG-uld be described as aims of. 
general education , " Desire and ability, to learn" 4^85%)^ "Effective 
reading and writing" (80%), and "Ability to problern--soive" (79%).. 
Career skills is fourth (75%). - 

Thii is a: significant finding. "Desire and abiixty to learn" 
is a broadly defined aim. It is the "ability to effectively apply 
learning skills to new tasks; development of wide ranging ^ 
interests with ah ability to identify relevance and connect and 
relate ideas". It involves several important aspects of general 
education and is closely related to "Reading and Writing" and 
"Prpblem Solving" which- were next on the list. The fact that^ 
respondents put these aims at the top of the list demonstrates a 
wide recognition of the importance of k^y^Jireas of general 
education in "the total spectrum of^ college programs. Note that 
"Desire and Ability to Learn" is ah aim of coll^gg education^ 
something respondents wp.nt students to graduate w^^ , not an 
entrance requirement. 

There is a clear cqnsensus of opinion here. College 
personnel make a definite distihctioh'^betweeh "'Essential" and ^ 
"Good to Have" and show high levels of agreement* about the aims 
placed in each category. This means' that the results here give . 
directions about the impbrtance of aiSs which can be t-elied on, 
when program curricula are designed . 

There was, on thes^other hand, little differentiation between 

the i2ategories "LirriitedMJsef illness" and "Unnecessary".. "Artistic 

_ ? - 

Appreciation" heads both lists, and the order of ; the other ;aims 

listed varies little. ^ 
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"Unnecessary" together as signifying disapprdvai, the statistics 
i present a clear and internally : consistent picture of the relative 
importance of the aims of community college; and institute 
education. An important distinction is drawn between what is 
"Essential" and what is "Good tb Have". Both these categories are 
consistent with the negative categories (Figures 1.3 and 1.4) in. 
theiffatirig of aims which are given low ratings. It is 
interesting to note, however, tjaat more aims were chosen 
"Essential" than "Good to Have", and there is a significant U^bp 
in the number of ratings "Simi ted. Usefulness" , and still more^ ii^ 
the *' Unnecessary " category. . • 

FIGURE 1.1 _ 
Aims Rated Essential 



Desire and ability to learn,,,,,,,,,.,,,,, 

Ef^'ECYi VE REApi NG AND WRJTING , 

Ability to problem solve,,.,.,,,.,,.,' i 

Career sk i lls ,,,,, ,,,,,,,,,,,,, i ' 
Effective listening and speaking, i 

Lifelong learning,,., ,,, i 

Flexibility within chosen career,.^..,...,! 
Critical thij^king. ... i ...... f". .i ... .> 

UNDERSTANDING OF PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING p 
SPECIFIC CAREER SKILLS i 




NORAL RESPONSiBILlTY ^ ^H^H^^HHB^HHnM ^8 

Understanding ' CHANGE ...................... MMMH^^H^^^^^H 37 

iMAGINATiON AND (CREATIVITY . , , ^H^^^^^hB^B ^ 55 . 

Conflict RESOLUTION. ..................... .■■■■^^^■^HM ^ • Zk 

Informed citizenship........ ^hmb^hh 22 

Ecological responsibility. .............. ...^■■^^■M ^ ; 22 

Understanding Canadian society .HHi^M^M ^ - 19 

Family life education. f .^h^^^h Ig 

-UNdE^S-TAND TNG PRdViNC TAL- SdClE t-Y-^- ... IZ 

Leadership ' b^^Kh 15 

Artistic appreciation. ........ i .iSiiii • : 7 



k i 1 : 1— 4 i 1 » 1 ■ . 

10 20 30 40 ' 50 60 70 80 ^ 90 100 
% OF Respondents 
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Aims Rated GoodU 



Leadership. ...................... 

Informed cit izensh ip . ... . 

Imagination and creativTiy. . . , . , . 
Conflict resolut ion. 

Ecological responsibility 

Understanding Canadian sdciElY,-.. 
Understanding provincial society. 
Understanding change 
Family life education. ........... 

Artistic ftppRECiATiori. . . . . . . . 

Moral Responsibility -. 

Understand I ng- OF principles Under- 
lying THE SPECIFIC CAREER skills., 

Critical thinking. ................ 



Flexibility withinchosen career. 
Effective ListENir^AND speaking, 
Lifelong learning. 

Career skills. .j. . . . v> 

Effective reading and writing.... 

Abil ITY to ^roblem-solve . j ....... 

Desire and ability to learn....... 



.... ...5: 




•66% 
60 

56 

55 

53 

53 

53 

¥ 

38 
37 

36 

30 

29 • 

22 

21 

20 

15 



10 20 30 ilO 50 60 70 80 90 100 

% OF RESPONDENTS' 
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FIGURE ii3 
Aims Rated Limited Usefulness 



Artistic AppRECiATibN, 

Onuerst^^nding provincial soc I ety. >1 
Family l;ife education. . 
Understanding Canadian society 
Ecological responsibility 
Conflict resolution 
Leadershjp .......... 

1nformed~citjzenship 
Understanding change 

HoRAt^ RESPONS IBlt ITY; 
iMAGlNATlbN AND CREATIVITY 

Understanding OF principles underlyjnq 

THE specific CAREER SKILLS ' 

Lifelong learning. ... . i i .... , 

Critical thinking. ,.. . ; . . , . , p. . . . . . , 

FtgXIBlLlTy' WITHIN CHOSEN CAREEf...... 

Career skil-ls. , .V . ... . 




-Effective listening and speaking skills. 
/Ability to problem-solve................ 

Desire AND abiLity toIearn 

"Effective readVng and wr"! ting skills..,. 



35% 

:23 

22 
23 
21 
17 
17 
15 
13 
.10 
7 

6 

3 

5 
3 

2 
1 

.5 

.5 



10 W 3t 



no 50 50 70 
% OF Respondents 



80 90 100 



, . FIGURE 1.4 
Aims Rated Untie ce & s at'y 



ARTISTIC APPRECIATION,,, 

family life education 

Understanding provincial society. 
Understanding Canadian society .. 

EcdLOGiCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Informed citizenship 

LEADERSH IP. 

Understanding change.^..., 

Moral responsibility. 

CCNFLICT resolution 




.9 
.1 



12% 
12 

7 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 
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ID 20 30 50 50 70 80 90 

i Of Respondents 



100 



LITTLE SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE IN THE RATINGS OF AIMS BETWEEN... - 
FACUfcTY AND ADMINISTRATORS. • 



Six aims^d-f cdl lege education were highly rated by the 

respondents as a group of the whole. The ratings of these aims by 

faculty were compared with the ratings by administrators. For^ 

this and all similar comparisons in the data^ analysis , tests of^ 

statistical significance were carried out and ^the results" are 

reported in the appropriate tables arid figures In this case the ; 

; F^tefet s^hdwed t^at there was no statistically significant 

difference between the ratings for five of these. aims (ability to 

problem solve, effective reading and writing, critical thinking^ 

- - - . h -- - ^ 

career skills, and lifelong learning),. There was, however, a : 

statistically significant diffl||j^ence fof "desire and 'ability tb^ 

JLearn*', F(l,756) = 6.45^ p^.^ 0.011. If we assign the" value 1 for 

the rating "Essential", 2 for ".Good to Have" , 3 for "Limited / 

Usefulness" f and 4 f of -^'Unnecessaby " , the means of these ratings 

are ' as follows ^ , J <x . ^ . 

, Desire and ability to- L%a4:^ 

Administrators 1.19 

Faculty .1.12 . ' 

Faculty appear to favour "Desire and Ability to Learn" 
slightly mdre than administrators. . ; 



WOMEN RATE CITIZENSHIP, ARTISTIC, AND FAMILY LIFE AIMS HIGHER : ' 
THAN MEN DO ^ 

; — — — -y 

■ ■ — — —^^^^ ^ ™ — <«r 

The ratings of six aims of education, (informed citteenship, 
ecdlogicai responsibility, understanding Canadian sdcietyr 
under standing provincial society, artistic appreciation j and 
farniiy life education ) , were compared with the gender "^of 
respioridents . These s^x aims had ranked low in, thfe •^Essential" , 
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eategbry but high ±rt the "Uhhece^sary" category for the group as a 
whole. The comparisdn was made in drder to find out if this low 
fating reflected a general consensus of whethef .thefe wefe 
differenceso between groups of respondents. Of the six, there was 
hb differ€^hce in fahkihg between men and women for ecological 
responsibility. There was, on. the other hand, a significant > 
dx.fferehce fbf the five: other aims as Figure 1.5 shows. This 
figure compares the means of ratings between men and women i The 
means wefe computed for the, values 1 = Essential ^ 2 = Good to 
Have, 3 = Limited^ Usefulness , and 4 = Dnnecessaryi The lower the 
mesih, the higher the aim is rated. b 



Figure 1 .5 

MEAN RATINGS OF FIVE AIMS OF EDUeAflON, BY 



Unnecessary ^ 



Limiced 
Usefulness 



Good to 
Have 



Essential 



2^04 



2.59 



2^22 



2_.28 



2.31 



^informed Understanding 
Citizenship Canadian 
Society 



t(760)-3i98c 

p a b . bob 



t(76t)=:5.37 
p = 0 . 000 



Under Standing 
Proyincial 
Society 

t(759)=«4.73 

p = o\oob 



Artistic 
Appreciation 



t(7S8)=4.2^ 

p « o.oon 



2.35 



2.05 




Family Life 
Education 



t(751)=3.96 
p = 0.000 . 
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Does- this. difference reflect the "traditional" difference 

between men's and women's roles in society? It would seem so for 

family life education and artistic appreciation ^ perhaps less so 
for the citisienship. aimsi. In any case the differertce is 
interesting* 



RATINGS 01^ AIMS OF EDUCATION BROKEN DOWN BY DIVISION 

. ^ 



The ritihgs of eleven aims of education were broken down by 
division; Applied Arts , Academic , Continuing Education ^ 
Tecjihblbgy, Business > Health, Trades, Human Services, Non-Academie 
(see Introduction for explahatibn of divisions). . Breakdowns for 
this and other ratings in the report were conducted in order to 
ascertain whether there was a .sigh if icant dif f erishce of opinion 
among divisional groups. Do personnel in Technology hold opinions 
about general education which are significantly different, for 
instance from those of personnel in Human Services of Applied 
Arts? In this case there were ho statistically significant 

differences in the ratings between divtsion groups for "Desire and 

_______ _■_ ■_ 

Ability to Learn" ^ *" Ability to Problem Solve" ," Understanding 

Change", and "tifeloSg Learning". . ^ 

Figures 1.6 - 1.12 on the followin-g pages show the means of 

ratings whicft showed statistical ly significant differences^ i.e. 

informed citizenship ^ ^ reading and writing, understanding iSariadian 

society, artistic appreciation, family life^ critical thinking, 

and career skills. Though these differences are statistically 

0 . _____■_ _. 

significant, they do Sot indicate a wide difference of opinion, 
though some patterns do emerge, as can be seen if the figures are 
examined • . 
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FIGURE 1.6 ; 
HfiAN EVALUATIONS OF INFORMED CITIZENSHIP AS AN EDUCATIONAL AIM 



BROKEN DOWN BY DIVISIONS F(8,688) = 4.95,. p ^ 0.0000 



Unnecessary 



L i rh 1 1 c cl 

tise fulness 3 



Good t 
Nave 



- r 

to « 



2 - 



Esseric ia I I ' 



1.89 1.92 



2.15 



l.3^ L85 



1.81 



1,93 



^ Applied Academic Cgnt . Techiiology Business Health Trades Human 
^ Arts " Ed. Servi 



Non- 
ces Acad. 



FIGURE 1.7 

MEAN EVAtUATlQNS 0F READING AND WRiflNG AS AN EDUeATiONAfc AIM 



BROKEN DOWN BY DIVISIONS F(8,682) = 2.8, p ^ 0.0047 



Unnecessary '* ' 



Limited - 
Usefulness 3 



Good to 
Have 



Essential 



2 - 



1.11 



1 



1.23 ,1_.28 • : ■ 1 28 ^.31 131 

1^8 ■ ■ ■ 



1 



Applied Academtc 
Arts 



ConC. Techno logy Business Health 

Ed; 



Trades Human 

Services 



Noo- 
Acad. 



' 43 
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J FIGURE 1.8 
MEAN EVALU'AfioNS-'^F UNDERSTANDING GANADIAN SQGIETY 



BROKEN DOVfJ^ BY DIVISIONS F(8,690) = 4.93, p ^ 0.0000 



Untie cQ^s'Sary ^ 



Limited 

Usefulness iJ " 



Good 'to 
H.ive 



2 - 



1^96 



Kssent Lai 1 



2.41 



2.36 



2.09 



Z.03 



1.93 



2_,08 



Applied Academic Gone. 
Arts Ed. 



r 



2.06 




technology Business Health Trades Human . Non- 
Services Acad, 



FIGURE 1.9 

MEAN EVAbBAflQNS OF ARTISTIC APPRECIATION 'AS AN EDUCATIONAL AIM 
BROKEN DOWN BY DIVISIONS F (8,686) = 8.02, p ^ 0.0000 



Unnecessary s ^ 



Limited 

Usefulness J 



2.m 



Good CO 
HAve • 



2 - 



Ms sent ial 1 ' 



2.79 



2/57 



2Jl 



2.63 



2^55 



2.26 



, Applied Academic Cpnt . 
Arts Ed. 



2,60 



Technology Bus iness Heal th Trades Huniari Nbri- 

Servt ces Acad . 
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FiGHRE i.ib 



MEAN EVALUATIONS OF FAMI LY LIFE AS AN EDUCATIONAL AIM 
BROKEN DOWN BY DlVlSiONS •F(8,68i) = 2,71 p ^ b.0059 



Unnecessary ^ " 



LiHitED 

Usefulness 3 



Good to 
Have 



1.18 



2.25 



2,57 



2,27 



2.13 



2,17 



ZJ5 



Essential i 



Applied Academic 
Arts 



Corit. Technology Business Health 
. Ed . 



Trades Human Non- 
Services Acad. 



- FIGURE i.ii 

MEAN EVALUATIONS OF CRI TICAL THINKING AS AN EDUCATIONAL AIM 
BROKEN DOWN BY DIVISIONS F(8,689) =4.36, p ^ 0.0000 



Unnecessary 4 * 



Limited 

Usefulness J 



Good Co 
Have 



Essent lal 1 ' 



I 1.55 
1_,36 1.29 i ■ 




1.71 



1.36 



j^pplled Academic Cont. Techriology. Business Hcnith Trades 
Arcs Ed. 



l.« 



Human Ngn^ 
Services Ac»d. 



1 
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FIC5URE 1.12 

MEAN EVALUATIONS DF CAREER SKILLS AS AN EDUCATIONAL AIM 



BROKEN DOWN BY DIVISIONS F(8,688) = 5.67, p ^ 0.0000 



Unnecessary ^ 



Limited ■ _ _ 

Usefulness 3 - 



Good to . 

Have 2 - 



1.3. - 1.33 

i^iS U18 .1J7 U17 I = Lii6 



1.23 



ESSENTIAC 1 



III II II 



Applied Academic Cont . Technology Business Health Trades Hiinian 
'^^^^ Ed. Services Acad. 



Again, though th^ differences in means be tween diyisibns are 
statistically significant, they do not indicate large differences 
of opinion. Many of the findings are what one could expect, such 
as that people in the Academic division- rate career skills less 
highly. If there can be said to be a pattern, it would seem that 
Technology and ffades most consistently rate aims of general 
education lower, though not much lower,, than r>ther divisions , and 
that Human Services and Applied Arts usually rate them highest. 
"The ciifferences of ^tings, however, among the divisions are not 
remarkable. -s^ ' 
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"DESIRE AMD ABILITY TO LEARN" RATED MOST IMPORTANT AIM; OF 
, EDUCATION *^ ^ ^ 



Question tjpt^ii.. of the^questionnaire asked respondents to choose 
theH|hree most important aims of college and institiite educations 
"Desire and Ability to Learn" came out on top by a considerable 
margin., Figures 1. 13 , • 1 . 14 and 1.15 show the alms most often 
chosen, first, second and third. 



FIGURE l.i3 
AIM RATED MOST^ IMPORTANT 



Desire and ability to learn. 

Career skills. ...................... 

lifelong learning. 

Ability to problem-solve. ........... 

Cr j T I CAL TH I NK I NG .................. . 

Imagination AND creativity 

Effective reading and wr-iting skills. 
Moral responsibility. ............ . 



Understanding of principles Underly-ing 

THE specific CAREER SKILLS. ........... 3 

Effective listening and speaking.,.,,, 3 
All the rest - 1 or 0% ^ ^ : ^ 



10 20 : 30 zjQ • 50 

% OF Respondents 
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FIGHRE i.i4 
AIMS RATED SECOND MOST IMPORTANT 



ABiLitY TO PROBLEM-SOLVE ; 

Desire and ability to learn. ....... i . 

Effective FiEAbiNG and writing skills...... 

Career sk ill sr. ; 
Effective listening and speaking skills... 

CRI T I CAL' TH 1 NK I NG ......................... . 

FLEXIBlLltY WITHIN CHOSEN CAREER...." 

Lifelong learning'. . . 

Understanding of principles underlying The 



SPECIFIC CAREER SKILLS. 



imag 1 nat i on and cre at 1 v i ty . 
Moral responsibility......;. 

UNDERSTANblNG CHANGE 




17% 
13 

10 
9 

9 

8 
7. 
6- 
5 

^ 
4 

2 



iB 20 ; 30 

% OF ResPONDENtS 



-I r- 
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FIGURE 1 .15 
AIMS RATED THiRD MGSf IMPORTANT 



LlF,ELdNG LEARNING. ...................... i 

Effective reading and writing skills..., 

Ability to problem-solve. 

Career skills . .... ; . .. ............... , 

Desire and ability to learn..-.'.. 

Eh ITICAL THINKING. . 

-DnDERSTANDING of PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING' 

the specific career sk;i lls ...... 

Flexibility within chosen- career. ....... 

Moral respons ibil i.ty .............. i .... . 

Effective listening and speaking skills. 
Imagination and cRETiTiviTY. 

Understanding change. 

Leadership 

ynderstanding canadian society....*..... 

Family life 'education 

All others 1 or 0% 





15% 
12 

12 

9 

8 

8 



6 

5 

^ 

3 
3 

'2 
2 



— T » T ^ ~n — 

10 . 20 , 30 . 

% OF REipONDENtS 
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TABLE 1.1 

AIMS CHOSEN MOST IMPORTANT, 1ST, 2ND^ AND 3RD PLACES, CUMULATIVE 

TOTAL 

Absolute Frequencies 

N = 794 

- • Total 





1 


2 


3 




Desire and ability to learn 


258 


196 


62 


426 


Career^ skills 


152 


75 


74' 


301 


Ability to problem solve 


62 


138 


94 


294 


Lifelong learning 


: 81 


48 


117 


246 


Reading and writing 


37 


77 


91. 


205 


Pritir'al ^hirifeiric 


46 


62 


62 


170 


Listening and speaking 


24 


71 


35 ' 


130 


Flexibility within chosen careers 


9 


59 


47 


ii5 


Understanding principles underlying 










career skills 


20 


36 


54 


110 


Imagination and creativity 


47 


29 : 


25 


101 


Horal responsibility 


26 


33 


41 


100 


Understanding change 


6 


, 19 


20 


45 


Informed citizenship 


ii 


7 


.10 


28 


Family life education 


4 


6 


13 


23 


Leadership 


2 


8 


12 


22 


Understanding Canadian society 


i 


3 


10 


14 


Conflict resolution 


2 


1 


10 


13 


Ecblbgical responsibility 


3 


3 


5 


11 


Artistic appreciation 


1 ; 


2 


4 


7 


Uhderstahdihg provincial' sbciety 


2 


b 


b 


2 



49 

o 
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Table 1.1 shows an amalgamatibh of these statistics i Here the 
results are given in absolute frequencies, i.e. 258 respondents 
chose Desire and Ability to Learn as the most important aim of. 
education and 426 respondents chose it as one of the top three 
aims • : 

This is a most interesting results If the question were.,. 
What quality would you value most in a student entering college?^ 
**Desire and Ability to Learn" could be expected to be chosen 
often.. As it is, however^ this quality is what faculty and 
adminis<;tratbrs most want their students to graduate with. It is a 
choice which accords well with the aim of lifelong learning^ and 
with the needs of a rapidly changing society. 



CAREER SKILLS IS THE EDUCATIONAL AIM BEST ADDRESSED IN THE 
CURRICULA OF COLLEGE PROGRAMS 



While "Desire and Ability to Learn" was unequivocally chosen as 
the most important aim of college and institute education , "Career 
Skills" was clearly the aim .most often weli addressed in the 
curricula of college programs. Question 4 asked respondents to 
rate the 2i aims of college education on a scale of 1-6, with 1 
representing alms wel 1 addressed and 5 ^ aims poorly addressed • 
When ratings of 1 and 2 were added (representing aims well 
addressed), and the aims ranked, the order shown in Figures 1.16 
resulted. 
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FIGURE 1,16 
AIMS RATEEX;AS WELL ADDRESSED IN CURRICULUM 



AIM ■ - 

Career sk ills, , ^ ^ ,,,, , i 
Problem, solving , 

-Desire & a-bility to learn,,,,,. 

Understanding of principles uj^jderlying 

CAREER SKILLS, , i , ,., , 

FLEXlBiLlTY IN CHOSEN CAREER , 

Reading S writing 

L I STEN I NG & SPEAK I NG , 

Lifelong learning 

Critical thinking. ,•. i 

Imagination & creativity, . 
Moral responsibility. 
Understanding change. 

Leadership. 

\£onft ict resolution^ 
icological responsibility. 

LlNDERSTANblNG CANADIAN SOC I ETYj^, , , . . . 



Informed 



citizenship, . . 



Understanding provincial society 

Artistic APPRECIATION. 

Global perspectives, 

Family life education. . .............. 




75% 

• 6.2 

55 

5^ : 

38 

36 

28^ 

25 \ 

21 

29 

19 

15 

13 

ir 
11 

10 
9 
8 



To 20 30 ^lO: 50 50 7o" 
' % OF Respondents 



80 90 100 



The interesting point here is the disparity between aims rated as 
most important: in question 2 , (and essential in questibh 1) and 
the reports of how well these aims are addressed in aictual dollege 
curricula. The .question asked was, "if the aim is attempted in 
the curriculum pf your program, please indicate (on the scale of 
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1 - 5) how well the curriculum of your program addresses this aim, 
giv-en the time frames and resources available'*. Respondents were 
not being asked to estimate how well the aim was attained by the 
students, but, given the resources available^ how adequately 
provision was made in the curriculum for students to master the 
aim as well as reasonably possible. 



SUBSTANTIAL DiSCREPANey BETWEEN IMPGRTANCE OF AIMS AND 
HOW WELL THEY ARE ADDRESSED IN CURRICULA 



Most respondents (75%) felt that career skills was well 
addressed in the curricula of their programs. " Problem Solving*' 
was next with 62% and "Desire and Ability to Learh:" a low third 
with 55%. This next two aims on the list - reported as well 
addressed by 55% of, respondents - were both career -orien ted skills 
- "Understanding the Principles Underlying (Eareer Skills*' and 
"Flexibility in Chosen Career". Clearly, then^ career skills are 
better addressed in the curriculum of college programs than 
general ' education skills . The top six aims of college education, 
ih order, were: besir§ and Ability to Learn, Career Skills ^ 
Ability to Problem Solve, Lifelong Learn in g , Reading and Writing 
and Critical Thinkings The aims most often reported as "well 
addressed" in college curricula are , in order. Career Skills, 
Problem Solving, Desire and Ability to Learn , Principles 
.Underlying Career Skills*, Flexibility . in Chosen Career, and 
Reading and Writing. . • 

There is a significant disparity here which should hot Be 
underestimated. Reading and writing was listed second in the 
list of aims considered to be "Essential"^ How much writing 
is actually being done by students? How could provision 

^ • : i 



for acquiring this skill be b.etter pfdmdted in the curricula of 
the programs? 

The disparity between the two lists shows up most sharply for 

Lif,el6ng learning (said to be well addressed by dhiy 38% of 

. ... . _ . . • ' ■ 

respondents) and Critical thinking (said to be well addressed by 
^ " ' — . . - ' ' *^ 

only 36%). Critical thinking has long been recQgntzed as gt . 

"perv.asive objective", i;e. one which can be met in a number of 

ways and through the vehicles many disciplines. It is, also 

considered a key skill of any generally educated person. The 

concept of Lifelong learning is more and m^re recognized as, 

essential if people are to cope with the increasing rates of 

change in today's society. ' It is important that educators 

reevaluate their curricula to ensure that these aims, whose value 

they have clearly recognized^ are well provided for. 

Statistically significant differences between division-' group^^ 

were found for the ratings of Lifelong learning and ^Critical 

thinking. Figures ±.17 and 1.18 show the breakdown by division of 

the mearis of ratings (1-5) for Critical thinking and Lifelong 

learning. Note that the higher the mean, the less well the aim is 

thought to be addressed in the curricula , of • pfograrns . The 

striking thing here seems to be the markedly diff eren t perception 

of the non -academic personrel (counsellors, librarians,^ 

student-service personnel) from the others as to how these aims 

are addressed in college curricula. 
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FiGURE 1.17 

BREAKDOHN BY DIVISION / ' - 

AiM QF HOH HELL' CRITICAL THiNKiNfi IS iPDRESSEl) 

^dbRLY IN THE CUKRltbtrt tih tUtttfeE PRefeRA.MS 

ADDRESSED 5 • ;. • 

■ (gEANSvOF RESPONSES. 1-5) HB.m) = 3.37 p = Q;8ee2 • 

W 111 ^•'»2 ^--^1 

I I I 

^■1:1 f 1I..1J 

Applied Academic Cont . Technology Business jlealth Trades 
Arts ^ Ed. ' 

. FIGURE -1.18 

BREAKDOWN BY DIVISION: 

'Aim — — 

POQRuy _ OF HOW WEliL UFELOM LEARNING IS ADDRESSED: • ; 

ADDRESSED v • THE . CURR I CULA of COLLEGE PROGRAMS 

: _^ (MEANS OF RESPONSE. 1-5) ' • 

^ - ' F(8,653) ■■= 2.i)8 p = 0.0117 ' 

3 28 ■ ^'^^ ^ 

'1 ill 1 - i 

ADDRESSES ^1 - ^ » » ^ ^ ^ 

Applied Academic Cpnc . . Technology Busihes-s' Heiflth Trades 
i^rt^ - ♦ Ed. • 



2.73 

I 



Human 
Services 



i 



I 
I 



N-P.n- 
Acad. 
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1 



A Human _'_ 
. Services 



Npn- 
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ARTISTIC APPREei.ATION AND FAMibY blFE EDUCATiON ARE AIMS 
WHICH MANY THINK SHOULD NOT *BE ADDRESSED IN COLLEGE CURRICULA 



♦Resppndents were also asked in Question 4 to indicate aims of 
education which were not addressed in college curricula, and which 
should not be addressed. Figure 1.19 shows these aims in rank 

'order. Artistic Appreciation and Family Life Education top the 
1 ist i 

FIGURE 1.19 

AIMS,' RATED, AS NOT ATTEMPTED IN CURRICULUM AND SHOULD NOT BE 



ArriSTIC APPRECIATION MHMHHHnHHi^HHlH £|8% 

Family life education , ■^^^^^m^m^^m^Bm 47 

Understanding provincial see iety ..... h^^h^^h^hm -56 

Global perspectives. ................. ^bhbmmh^^m 3^ 

Understanding Canadian society b^hh^^hb 33 

Informed citizenship. ...... mmm^m^^^ : 28 

Ecological responsibility. ........... ^hhhi^m 26 

Leadership........................... hbhhh 16 

ConFLI-CT resolution. ^^HB^ 16 

Moral responsibility...: ^^bh 13 

Understanding CHANGE ............... .-. 10 

Imagination s creativity. . i . ni 8 

blSTEJ^lNG & SPEAKING. . S ' 

Flexibility in crosen career ... ^ . 5 

Understanding PR!NeiPLES underlying ^ 5 

CAREER.^ ... Tr. ...................... . 

Reading and writing. \ ........ ■ * . ^ 

Critical thTnking. ....... .(u. ......... » ^ 

Lifelong learning ■ u 

Career ^SK ittst . * 3 

Desire & ability to learn............ ■ „ 1 

Problem SOLVING ■ < 1 



10 20 3G nB SB 59 70. 88 90 100 
% OF Respondents 



o 
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eiTlZENSHIP AND ENVIRONMENTAL AIMS SHOULD BE ATTEMPfED IN 
COLLEGE CURRICULA : - 



Figure 1.20 shows the aims v/hich respondents say are not 
attempted in the curricula of the programs, but which ^ould be 
a ddressed > It is interesting that aims to do with social and 
ehvirbrimen tal responsibilities head this list. 



' FIGURE 1 .§0 

AIMS. IN ORDER/AS WOT ATTEMPT S IN CURRICULUM, BUT SHOULD B E 

Ecological responsibility wmSBm^mmm . 27% ^ 

Informed citizenship*. ...... r. ....... . ^m^^^^ 2^ 

Understanding Canadian society. ..... . mm^^m^ 22 

UNDERStANDiNG PROVINCIAL SOCIETY ''^^^^m^ : 21 

Global perspectives.................. mh^^^h 21 

— i 

Moral responsibility. . ............... ^^h^^m 21 

Leadership ................... M i .... . ^h^hhi ^ 20 

Conflict resolution. ................. "w^^^^ 19 

"Artistic appreciation h^m^™ 19 

Family^life education. .............. . ^S^S^S; ,19 

Understanding change .^^^^^m ig 

Lifelong learning h^hb 13 

Imagination & creativity ^. . . ^^mm 12 

Critical Thinking wmm , ^' 

Listening & SPEAKING 7 

'Reading and writing.......;.;...;.-.;. 7 ' " 

Flexibility within chosen career 5 

Understanding principles underlying ' { 

CAREER mm 5 ^ 

Desire and ability to learn......... m 5 

Career skills... ■ .2 

Problem solving.......... « 1 



10 20 30 ^0 50 .^^60 

% OF RESPONDENtS. 



70 -80 90 100 



■ ChaiJter 2 

THE DESIGN AND ORG^;^NI ZATION OF GENERAL EbUCATION 

The survey collected considerable data about how general 

. edueatibri is designed and organized in the colleges. These 

results will be discussed under the headings of Course 

' - ♦ _ _ _ 

Orgahi:^atioh , Currieular Organization and Design for General 

Education • 



COURSE ORGANIZATION 



Iritrbductory courses in traditional academic disciplines, and 
general education as preparation for lifelong learning are the 
most cbmmbnly Used fbrrtis bf cbUrse brganizatibn in the colleges- 
Respondents were asked to indicate their experience with seven 
styles bf cbUrse brganizatibn as listed. 



(a) 

(b) 
(c) 

(d) 
(e) 
(f ) 



Introductory courses in traditional academic disciplines,' 
such as science, humanities, mathematics, religion, social, 
sciences . ^ 

I nterdisciplinary courses , e.g. Canadian Culture and Sbciety, 
Twentieth Century Issues* In tibductibn to Wbmen 's Studies. 
Courses bUilt arbUild classic works bf literature or 
philosophy * e.g. Twentig"ti1 Century Thought* Studies in Major 
Writers, War and Peace Don Quixote . • . 

Theme courses , e.g. Ccrhflict in Twentieth Century , Ihuit arid 
Contemporary Society , The Literature of Travel • 
Qen e r ajL -educ^t ian ^caur se s t a± lored -£ol ^xa£ess i on a 1 s , e.g. 
Medical Ethics, History of Technology. 

General education courses derived fro ia^ profession s , e.g. The 
Body and its Health, Parenting, Schobling, an;d Adult 
Develbpment. . - • ^ 

General educat ibn as prepaf at ion f bf Lifelong Learn in g with 
emphasis on skills .such as critical arid constructive 
thinking, cbmmuri.icatiori skills, research skills.. 
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' table 2.1 shows that introductory courses arid gerieral 

education as preparation for iif elongv^earning are. the most 
commonly used in 'the colleges . The least cbmmbrily used are 
courses built arburid classic works of literature or philosophy, 
and. theme coarsest * : \ ' ■ 

TABLE 2.1 

COURSE ORGANiZAt ION OF GEMERAfc EDHGATION 



HAVE-EXPERIENCE • - 

HAVE NO BUT-^NOT USED IN . 

EXPERIENCE PRESENTLY USED MY PROGRAM 



INTRdDUCTdRY 
COURSES 


24% 


9% 


67% 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
AS PREPARATION FOR 
LIFELONG LEARNING 


29% 


12% 


, 59% 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
COURSES TAILORED 
TO PROFESSIONS 


48% 


14% 


■ 38% 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
COURSES DERIVED 
FROM PROFESSIONS 


56% 


12% 


32% 


INTERDISCIPLINARY 
• COURSES 


64% 


13% 


23% 


. COURSES BUILT 
AROUND CLASSICS 


72% 


13% 


15% 


THEME COURSES 


74% 


12% 


• 14% 
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Table 2.2 shows how these courses were rated as meeting the 
aims of general education by the respondents, as a group of the 
whoiei 

. . ... TABLE 2,2 • 

EFFECTIVENESS OF GENERAL EDUCATION COURSE ORGANIZATION ^ 



VERY NOT- VERY 

EFFECTIVE EFFECTIVE SURE POOR POOR 



PREPARATION FOR 
LIFELONG LEARNING 


36% 


^2% 


19% 


6% 


3% 


INTRObUCTORY 
COURSES 


j 

• 281 




16% : 


6% 


4% 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
COURSES TAILORED 
TO PROFESSIONS 


22% 




2 m 


7% 


7% 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
COURSES DERIVED 
FROM PROFESSIONS 


19% 


38% 


27% 


8% 


8% 


INTERDISC IPL INARY 
COURSES 


12% 


29% 


31% 


16% 


,12% 


THEME COURSES 


5% 


22% 


39% 


26% 


23% 


COURSES BUILT 
AROUND CLASSICS 


3% 


12% 


29% 


25% 


31% 



It is interesting to note here that the highest . rat ings are 
given to types of courses in most cbrrirribri" use^ introductory courses 
arid gerieral education as a preparation- for lifelong learning. One 
wonders if this correlation is a cause arid effect relationship and 
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ifsb in which difectibn? Note that while 67% bf the respondents 
said iritrbductory courses were used in their programs , only 28% 
said' they were very effective, while 59% said general education as 
a preparation for llTfelohg learning was used in their programs , 
and 29% said it was very effective (tltie highest rating of any \ 
style of course organ izat ion ) . The style of courses least often 
used in programs, theme courses and courses built around classic 
works ^ were also those which received the lowest ratings. Not 
surprisingly, perhaps, general education tailored to professions 
and general edUcatibn derived from professions were alsb highly 
rated. 

This result should be compared* to practices in individual 
colleges. If general education is primarily organized in the 
style of "introductory Courses" , the reasbn fbr this should be 
ascertained^ is this because of traditiohai practice which has 
never been critically examined, or is it really because other 
styles have been tried and rejected? 

ALL DIVISIONS AGREE ON HIGH VALUE OF GENERAL EDUCATION. AS 
PREPARATION FOR LIFELONG LEARNING 



Both the frequency of use and the ratings of general 
education course organization were broken down by division. 
Figure 2.1 shows the variation among divisions in the frequency of 
use of the seven styles of general education cburse drganizatibn . 

Not only was lifelong learning given the highest rating by 
respondents (Table 2.2) but it was the only style bf cbUrse 
organization which received unanimous support among all divisions. 
There was no 'statistically significant variatibn ambug divisions 
for iif:elohg learning while there was^statistically significant 
variation fbr the bther styles bf cburse brganizatibn. Table 2.3 
gives the means for each of the seven styles ,- broken down by 
division. The higher the value of the mean, the lower the rating 
of the cburse drgahizatioh . '^^ 
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TABLE 2.3 



QivisiaN 


iNtROboCTORY 

Courses 


iNTERDISCIPtlNARY 

Courses 


CtASSIC 

. Works 


Theme 
Courses 


6en. Ed. 

tailored 

TO 

profess IONS 


Derived 

FROM 

professions 


i^pptiED Arts 


2.D5 


2.38 


3.10 


2.91 


.2.13 


2.10 


Academic 


1, 86 


2.50 


3.12 


2.81 


2.75 


2.70 


]ONT INU ING 
:bUCAT ION 


1.93 


2.85 


3.78 


3.22 


2.39 


2.48 


ECHNOLOGY 


2.2i| 


3.29 


3.98 


3.87 




2.75 


JUSINESS 


2.22 


■ 3.02 


i».07 


, 3.5^ 


2.m 


2.38 


EAtTH 


2.07 


2.88 


3.87 


3.'<5 


1.88 


2.02 


RADES 


2.50 


5.^0 


iJ.lO 


3.7^1 


2.89 


3.B1 


Uman Services 


2.29 


2.58 


5.20 


2.68 


2.06 


2.31 


ON Academic 


2. ill 


3.07 


3.77 


3.38 


2.33 


2.46 



F(a,66D)=2.84 F(8,659)=6.84 F( 8 . 659)-o .68 F(8,659)=6.37 ?( 8 ^ 656)-9 . 63 F(8,654)=10. 
p = .0041 p = .0000 p = .0000 p = .0000 p = .0000 p = .0000 



Mean evaluations, broken down by division, of seven styles of cdiifse 
organization. 1 = very effective, 2 = effective, 3 = not sure, 
4 = poor, 5 = very poor 
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LEAST USED STYLES OF CURRieULAR ORGANIZATION ARE DISTRIBUTION 
REQUIREMENTS AND FREE ELECT! VES 



Questions 9 and 10 of the quest ioanaire asked respondents to 
indicate how general education was delivered in their pcbgrams. 
The choices offered were: , 

(a) Core curricula . " All colleges in the province of Quebec ancJ 
some colleges in other provinces require all students to 
certain cdmpdhehts such as eommunieatibns skills, phiiosoppy, 

—literature, biology, sociology. There may be some choices 
bu% these are usually restricted according to a structured 
curriculum deemed to be applicable to large groups of 
students from a variety of programs. 

N.B; We are in terested here in general education core 
curricula, not vocational core curricula . 

(b) Distribution requirements • This method of organization 
occurs more commbnly in university transfer programs. One 
such program for example, requires in Semester 1^ "3 credit^ 
in English, 3 credits In Modern Lsihguages, 3 credits select^cj 
from social sciences, humanities, fine arts, mathematics ox* 



(c) Free eiectives ^ Students may include in their programs any 

course offered at the college for which they are eligible a^td 

which fits their timetable . 
(d ) ^ s tr 1 ct e^d— e Le at jLv e^ . Students may choose an elective course 

from a list restricted by certain criteria decided 

beforehand. 

Ce ) General education cbmpbsed of topics within courses . In ^d*^<5 
colleges the general education eomponent of programs is 
composed, entirely or in part, of topics or units within 
courses already prescribed for academic or vocational 
programs, such a situation, for instance, a unit .of stu^y 

on probiem-splving techniques as part of a course in 
instrumentation or a set of lessons on economic ideas as Pai't 
of a course in retail merchandizing is considered to be 

~ - general education. - 
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Table 2.4 shows. the frequencies of Use for each style of 
curricular organization, for the sample as a whole. 

Figuriss 2.2 and 2.3 show the breakdowns division for these 
styles: of curricular organization ^ and Figures 2.4 and 2.5 show 
the breakdown by region. Clearly curricular brganizatidn varies 
more according to region than it does by division. 

' . TABLE 2.4 

eURRieULAR ORGANIZATION OF GENERAL EDUCAflGN 



HAVE 

EXPERIENCE BUT USED 

HAVE NO NOT PRESENTLY . IN MY 

EXPERIENCE USED PROGRAM 



CORE CURRICULA . 


. 39.1% 


10.6% 


50.3% „ 


GENERftt EEUCATION 
COMPOSED OF TOPICS 
WITHIN COURSES 


US % 


7.1% . 


i|7.9% 


RESTRICTED 
EtECTIVES 




1^1. 5%- 


^3.1% 


• FREE ELECTIVES 




15.9% 


33.6% 


DISTRlBUTlbN 
REQUIREMENTS 


58 % 


1^1 % 


27.9% 
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COLLEGE FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATORS TEND TO APPROVE .THE STYLE 
OF CURRICULAR ORGANIZATION IN PLACE IN THEIR PROGRAMS 



If table 2.5, which shows the ratings of these styles of 
curricaiar organization, xs compared with Table 2.4 which shows' 
their frequency of occurrance, the fact that people tend to favour 
the style of curricaiar organization which is in place in their ^ 
prdgrams emerges. Core curricula of general education is the most 
frequently used form and is ai^o the most highly rated. 
Distribution requirements and free electives are the least 
frequently used and also receive the lowest ratings. 

^ TABLE 2.5 

CURRICULAR ORGANIZATION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 



__yERy- - . NOT- VERY 

EFFECT I VE EFFECTIVE SURE POOR POOR 



CORE curricula:. 




29 % 


17% 


6.8% 


5.9% 


GENERAt EDUCATION 
COMPOSED OF TOPICS 
WITHIN COURSES 


25.5% 


36.9% 


23.6% 


8.1% 


ij.8% 


RESTR ICTcD 
EtECTIVES 


17.8% 






16. 6% ■ 


7 % ' 


FREE ELECTIVES 


16.7% 


27.8%- 




21.1% 




DISTRIBUTION 
REQUIREMENTS 


15.5% 


■ 27.8% 


3 k. ^% 


10.9% 

1 
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INtERESTiNG VARIATIONS 

There are, however, iti terestirig var iatic^s to the tendancy to 
approve the style of curricular organization used in one's 
program. Restricted alee tives were used in 43.1% of resporidehts' 
programs, which l,s not much less than the 47*9% for general 
education composed of topics within courses (see p. 46 for 
definition)^ There iSj however, a greater difference in their 
evaluation by respohdeh ts ^ ' who favour general education cbmpdsed 
of topics within courses^ 

Breakdowns by division and by region were done for each of 
these styles of curricular organization, which produced- 
sta-tistically significant results for all . except 2, restricted/ 
electives by division, and general education composed of topics 
within courses by region. Figure:^ 2.6 - 2.13 show the results of : 
these breakdowns, comparing the means of ratings 1.-5. 

' FIGURE 2.6 

EVALUATION OF CORE CURRICULA BREAKDOWN BY DIVISION 
F(8,576) = 2.95, p ^ .0030 
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FIGURE 2.1 



EVALUATION OF CORE -CUmi CULA , BREAKDOWN BY REGION 
. F(6/55g) = 4,29, p. ^ 0.0003 
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FIGURE 2.8 < 
EVALUATION OF DISTRIBUTION REQUIREMENTS . BREAKDOWN BY DIVISION 
, F(8,522) =5.02, p. ^ .0000 
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FIGURE 2.9 

EV^ OF D I STrIbUTI ON REQUIREMENT BREAKDOWN BY REGION 

Very Poor 5 _ F(6,598) =-6.50, p = 0.0000 . ' 
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FIGURE 2.10 

EVALUATION OF EREE^EfcEeTiViES, BREAKDOWN BY DIVISION 



F(8,548) = 3.77, p. ^ .0003 
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FIGURE 2.11 ^ 
EVALUATION 0F FREE ELSefl'VES -. BREAKDOWN BY, RESiON 
F(6^627) = 4*04, p ^•□•0005 
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FIGURE .2.12 

EVALUATION OF RESTRICTED ELECT IVESj BREAKDOWN BY REGION 
F(6,6d4) = 4.60, p. ^ .0001 
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. FIGURE 2.13 

EVALUATION- OF TOPICS Wl tftUi eOHRSES AS (3ENERAL EDUCATION 
7(8,5^ :. • ;?-35t 0.0169^ 

Vory Poor - 




Curriculum organization consistently shows more variation by. 
region than by d:|,visibn. The greatest ver < -^m amon&- regions is 
fat distribution requirements, with the n. v^up risir^^ results 
•that this style -is iribst' apprdved in Britisti Colambia and Quebec 
whi^h have a high proportion of university transfer programs. 
Alberta, however^ though it has a smaller proportion of university 
tran.sfer programs than either Brit ish Columbia or Quebefc ^ shows \ 
grea|:er' approval than all other regions except British Columbia 
..for distribution "requirements • 

There is less difference in ^ evaluations of styles of 
curricular organization among divisions than among regions- Some 
trends can be noted such as: Technology and Trades favour General 
Education cbmpbsed of tbpics within cpurses; Business and- Acaderhic 
favour, by a simaller margin, the core curriculum. 
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THE INTEGRATION OF STUDENTS' EDUCATION SHOULD Br PLANNED FOR 
IN THE eURRieULUM 



The integration of students* education is anv important arid 

con tf over sial iss.ue. Educational programs in the' last decades 

have moved toward increased specialization so that they often 

■ present students with curricula consisting of many disparate 

parts. Does the college have any responsibility to help the / 

student make siense of his edUcatibri as a whble i^ fitting the / 

various parts into some sort of coheren t scheme? If so, this ^ 

Integration could involve -expldfatidn of such matters as (1) Jt^bw a 

- ■ __/ 

particular specialty fits into the total scope if its particular 

^^field; (2) how the general education component, relates to the . 

specialized studies in a program , and ( 3) how the student can 
. — — — - $t*- - - . 

continue to Integrate his learning and his experience throughout 

life.. Respbh<ients were offered three mutuaiiy exclusive 

t 1 _ - _ : ^ 

alternatives on this issue as follows: . ^ ^ • . 

(a) There is no plan in my program to help students integrate 
their education. ^ 

(b) i ntegr^:!: tion of student?* education is implicit in the 
curriculum, which is planned so that the pieces fit together, 
but nfe effort is made to provide an opportunity for students 
to xdcus on the issue explicitly. 

(c) Integration of students* education is made explicit in my 
prograrii by the inclUsibh bf ah integrative seminar or other 
learning experience of at least a semester's duration in 
which students are asked vtb reflect oh the totality of their 
college experience and to fit the pieces together into a 
coherent scheme . : 

Respondents wore asked to respond to these three alternatives in 
bne bf fbUr ways' which are also mutually exclusive. This resulted 
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in ^he 12 cells' displayed in Table 2i6. Ah example of how one 
respondent cduld have answered the question may clarify this 
rather coTnpflex situationi . .. 

If respondent's pfagfam at present makes nr attempt, to 
integrate students' education, but he thinks this . ould be 
implicitly^ stfuctu'r^d in the curriculum, he ^ould check (a,) under 
"Done in my program"-, (b) "Not done but should be done" arid (c) 
"Not done ari°d should not be". It is to be noted that the 
difference between "dorie in my program" arid "dorie arid should be 
done" is that "done in my program" means this is done but' i do not 
approve, and "done and should be done" m^aris this is done and I 
think it should be ddue. . 

Thus, alternatives 1, "dori.e iri my program" arid "not done ^ 
and should not be" indicate disapproval; and alternatives 2; "done, 
and should be done" and 3, "hot dorie but should be done" ^ indicate 
approval . 

The four choices add up to 100% horizontally on the table, 
and the respondent is asked to indicate the situ^tioh for ea,ch of 
the three alterriatives ( a ) ^ (b) and (c). 

Tabl^2.6 shows that respondents favour th^ plahned 
iri tegratioriX^f studerits' education as opposed to leaving this task 
to be accomplished by stuSehts on their owh. Thus, if we add 
categories 1 arid 4^ disapproval and categories 2 and 3, approvj^i , . 
the following results in % of respondents are bbtairied: 

✓ — • — 

Approve Disapprove Tdt^l 

(a) In my program, the 

respohsibility for .the 
I integration of their ><29% ii% 100% . 

education rests' with th^e' 

students. ' , , * 
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(bj Ihtegratibn of studentjs! 
education is planned and 
structured in the 
curriculum of my 
program.' 



Approve Disapprove Total 



43% 



57% 



100% 



(c) The curriculurrt of my 
program includes an 
integrative, seminar ^br 
other learning .experience 
of at least a semester 's 
♦duration in which 
students ajre asked to 
" reflect oh the totality 
of their college 
experience ^nd to fit the 
pieces together into a 
coherent scheme. 



47% 



53% 



100% 



This shows a strong disapproval (71%) of the, idea of leaving 
students to integrate their education on their fowhi (a) j and 
mild disapproval. (57%) of implicit- integration of -education' 

'Structured in the* program (b).« The result for (c)^ the closest, 
split 'between approval -( 47%) ^ and disapproval (53%) is surprising 
because a semester" length seminar costs time and money yet this 
was;the most approved method of handling the integration of 
students' education. This question posed a complex ^ probably too 
complex set of choices f or _ responden t s . It seems clear 

^nonetheless that responjdenvts favour the in tegrat'idn of students' 
education. - ' 
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TABLE 2.6 



INTEGRATION OF STUDENTS* EDUCATiON 



(c) 





Done in 

My 
Program 


Done And 
■ Should 
Be Done 


Not Done 
But 
Should 
Be Done 


Not Done 
And 
Should 
Not Be 


Total 














In my program j 
the responsi- 
bility for the 
integratiQn of 
their education 
rests with the 
students . 


• 

30% 


14% 


15% 


41% 


100% 


Integration of 
students ' edu- 
cation is 
planned and 
structured in 
the curriculum 
of my program. 


42% 

- 


i 

29% 


14% 


15% 


100% 


The curriculum 
of my program i 
includes an 
integrative 
seminar or other 
learning exper- 
ience of at 
leasu a 
semester' s 
duration in 
which students 
are asked to 
reflect on the 
totality of 
their college 
experience and 
to fit the 
pie'ces together 
into a coherent 
scheme - 
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; 10% 


9% ^ 
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38% 
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43% 

1 


100% 
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Str t-^ .sticp lly significant differ< ices? among divisional groups 
were found for parts (a) and (c-) of this issue (Table 2.6). 
Figure 2.14 shows the breakdown by division for "Hesporisibility 
for the integration of their education rests with students" and 
Figure 2.15 shows the breakdown for the inclusion of an 
^^¥e-grative seminar. No statistically significant differences 
among division-s were found for "integration of students* education 
planned in currieulum". The integrative seminar is most often 
offered in the curricula of Business, Health, and Rumah Services 
programs, while i u is most desired , though not offered, in 
Academic prbgrams. Techno/ldgy arid Trades are clearly less in 
favour of the in tegrative) seminar than other divisions* 

FIGURE 2.14 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR INT ESRATiON RESTS WITH STUDENTS 



-F(8.6dl)=^6.35. -p = 0.0000 

1 . ^ ^ 




FIGURE 2ii5 
CURRICULUM INCLUDES INTEGRATION SEMINAR 
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CURRICULUM INCLUDES INTEG:^ATION SEMINAR 
F(8,607)=3.9L p^.0002 
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GENERAL EDUCATION SHOULD BE SPECI FICx\LLY DESIGNED TO MEET THE 
AIMS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 



Figure 2,16 shows that respondents think the genet ai 
education component .of the cirrricuia of their programs should be 
specifically '^lesighed to rreet the aims of general education, 
rather thin being made up of offerings chosen from existing 
cbUTises originally desigMcd ^.or other parp^ses. The dichbtdmy 
intended here was betweei general education specially designed to 
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meet the aT:reed on aimis of geni9ral f. <.!ucat ion for a pfbgram ajid 
general education made up of courses such as '* f htf oduc t ion to 
Sociology" or "Canadian ;Econom.ics " , whi6h ^ere die^sigried for )ther 
purposes — programs n Human Services or Business, for instance. 
When asked to rate first/the i^ituation Jls it e;cists at present in 
thei ^ programs on a scale of 1 - 7 and then again to indicate what 
should b e the case, respondents showed a clear preference for 
curricula specifically designed to rr.eet agreed aims of general 
education. 

FfGURC; 2.16 

DES KiN CF GEINERAL EDUCATION 

— « • 

?_0F RESPONDENTS 
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AMOUNT OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN PROGRAMS 

' <i ^ ^ 

COLLEGE PERSONNEL WANT MORE GENERAL SDUGATiON IN PROGRAM^ 



One of the more startling and consistent f iirdings . of this 
study ts that people waiit a greati^r proportion of i^eneral 
education iri .their programs than ^hey have at present. Question 
16 asked respondents to estimate -^e proportion .vf general 
educatidr? as opposWd—t^-&^c±8il±z0d e3ducatibh at present in their 
programs and then to indicate what the propoition shouid be > Five 
categories were offered: 0%^ 1-10%, 11-20%, 21-30%, arid over 30%, 
to indicate the proportion of general education as opposed to 
specialized education. 

Figure 3»1 gives the results for the sample as a whole. The- 
bar graphs in this section indicatis what prdpbrtiori of respbriderits 
indicated each of the five categories listed. Thus the bar graph 
which indicates the situation at prei^ent (is) demonstrates that 
8.9% of respondents say there is 0% of general education in their 
programs at pr-^ent, 30.4^ say there is 1-10%, 17.7 say there is 
21-30% and 18/6 say there is over 30%. This is to be compared 
with t Ve bar graph indicating what respondents thm* >u4d-be, 
i.e. 3.6% think there shv. ild be 0% , 20% thi.ri * t^^ere si:.)uld be 
1-10%, 28.2% for l±-20%, 3.5% for 2i-«3b% and zl.7% of respondtrnts 
think there should be over 30% of general educatibri in their 
prbgrams. Note that ail bar graphs n:dd up to 100% in thi: 
section. The bar graphs indicate clearly that as a whole grbup^ 
respbriderits want greater proportions of general education than 
they have at present. 
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Figure 3.1 

COMPARISONS, IN BSTIMATEb PERCENtACSES OF ENTI RE PROGRAM , OF 
AMOUNTS OF C5ENERAL EDUCATION IN PROGRAMS AT PRESENT, WITH WHAT 
PEOPLE THINK SHOULD BE. 




complece samp^ 



Legend 



l-107o ll-207o 21-30% over 30% 




What is true of the sample as a whole is true also of division 
croups as demonstrated by Figure 3.2. Here cher^ is rx. 
con '^idsrable variation among groups as to ho\v .lUch general 
education uhere md js^hould be . All £ro\ip.^, however, want more 



general educatibh than they have at present. 



^igure 3.2 
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Figure 3 ; 3 ^ 

AMbONTS OF GKNKRAL KDUCATION IN PROGRAMS AT PR . 
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Figure 3.3 shows the breakdown by regibrij arid gives us the one 
^roup- which does not want more general *e*dueatibh than they have, 
Quebec. Note;, however, that respondents in Quebec report havin;? 
at present higher proportions of general education than any other 
region. The prdpcrtidn they indicate should he is also high(9r 

-than, .any other .region.... . :;; ::: : ;:: : ' : 

The questions about aitidUrits of general education were 
crdsstabulated with several other factors: position in the 
colleges (adniinistrator or faculty), gender, level of eoucation, 
year of birth, and the province in which the respondent rec<='-' -"*?d 
his education. Figure 3.4 shov;s thax there is only a slig 
difference of opinion between administrators and faculty. 

Figure 3.4 

AMOUNTS OF GENERAL EDUCATIOr! IN PROGRAMS AS PERCEIVED BY TWO 
GROUPS ADMINISTRATORS AND FACULTY 




xiiiHtn. Facult^' Admin . Taculty 
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there is also no ,;^gnif icafit difference between the dpihibhs of 
male and fismale re4pbhdeh"Gs as shown by Figure 3.5. There wn;s ho 
significant difference of opinions about general education among 
age groups. 

Figure 3.5 

' cr0s5. tabulation^. by gender - ^ 

of opinions ap'^'^' a.mount of gen^eral education * ^ 

thf:.. shuu:.d be in programs 
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THE HIGHER THE RESPONDENT'S LEVEL OF EDUCATION THE MORE GENERAL 
EDUeATfON HE THINKS tHERE SHOHLD BE 



Statistically si^;nificant differences were found between 

groups when bpiriidns about hk,w much general education there should 

be in progr4ms was related to the level of education of th-e 

respondetit. Levels of education were defined as follows: Group 

I, some high school, completed high' schbol, completed 

apprenticeship, technical training beyond high school, and some 

community college or institute; Group 2, eompr^ted community 

college or institute; Group 3, some university; Group 4, 

university degree, and some post-graduate wJbrk; Group 5, Master of - 

Arts;, Group 6, PhD; Group 7, Mas1:er of Business Administration; 

Group 8, Master of Education; and Group 9, Master of Science. The 

tUKEY-HSd procedure, multiple range test, was used to find which * 

groupis were significantly dj.fforent from others at the P ^.05: 

level. Figures 3.6 and 3.7 show the groups that were found to 

have these differences. FigUre 3*6 shows that respondents with 

the M.A. degree thought there '^^.<>'\j:d be more general education in 

programs than did members of five other grbUps> grbUp 1 (some high 

ft 

school, completed high school, pp^on t icesh'' n , technicai training 

beyond high school, and some cdmr)'' .v collc.;^^)> cbrrirriUh i ty . ^ddllegie ^ 

graduates, some university, uhrve . ^: cv deg: o, and Ma:ster^of 

Science. With the exception' of the Master of Science degree,, all 

those groups represent levels of education lower th^an tht M. A". 

Similarly Figure 3.7 shows that respondents with the Ph'.D. 

^degree '''ant more general education than t'.ose with a fi^rst 

- - - - - - - - - I - ■ - - - - ■ / 

un iversi ty degree , some university , or the levels of educulicn in 

group 1. The difference here is also statistically significant at 

,the p <^ .05 ]lcvel. Finally, : hose holding the'M;Ed. degree want 

more than the with some university (p ^^^.D^). This fin<4^hg is 

int'^iguing and merits furt-lier exploration. . - 
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; ' rir)ure.3.7 

GRbSSTABULATIONS BY LFVEL OF EDUCATION OP-^OPINIONS ABOUT 
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RELATIONSHIP .BETWEEN WHERE RESPONDENT WAS EDUeATED AND HiS/HER 
OPINION . ABOUT AMOUNTS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 

> 



The final crbsstabulat ions on this question cdncefn where 
respondents were educated^ The fUKEY-HSO proceduro, multiple - 
range test ^ was again used to find the. groups which were 
sigrtif icantiy differtenjt: fi;om others at the p <.01^ level. Figure 
3.8 shows that respondents who received their primar^ and 
secondary education in Newfoundland and: Labrador think there 
should be significantly more general education in programs than 
people who received their, education in Manitoba, Saskatchewan ^ and 
Alberta. Statistically significant, differences were not found 
between any other regional groups for this question. 



Figure 3.-8 

XROSSTABULATIONS BY WHERE RECEIVED PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, .NEWFOUIsfDLAND COMPARED w/tH PRAIRIES, OF OPINIONS ABOUT 
AMOUNT' OF GENERAL EDUCATION THERE SHOULD BP IN PROGRAMS 
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Figure 3i9 shows -that- pfeople who received their poet-secpndary 
educatibh in Quebec want -sigriif icahtly. mdfe general education than 
people in Manitoba and Alberja., 

^ ' , Figure 3.9 ^ 

CRO§'STABULATION BY WHERE RECEIVED POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION, QUEBEC 
ei3MPAREB Wi-fH MANifOBA AND AfcBERf A , OF • OPiNlONS ABOUT AMOUNT OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION THERE SHOULD BE IN PROGRAMS" 
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Figure 3.10 shows that people who received their primary and 
secondary educatibh in Quebec want sighficaritly' more general 
education than people educated in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
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Ontario, Manitoba, Sa^skatchewan or Alberta". One should be wary of 

attributing a causal effect to this correlation. It could be that 

education in Quebec predisposes one to favour general education; 

I ■ 

on the other hand it may bfe that the majority of those educated in 

Quebec are still in that province and, ;given the fact that 

Quebecers have and. want higher proportions of general education 

than anywhere else in the country, Quebecers are merely indicating 

thKi they favour what they have. It is, nonetheless, ah 

in-'terest irig statistic. 

Figure 3.10 , 
CRdSSTABUfcATidN BY WHERE RECEIVED PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
QUEBEC COMPARED WITH* OTHER' PROVINCES , OF OPINIONS, ABOUT AMOUNT OF 
SBNERAb EDUCATION THERE' SHOULD BE IN PROGRAMS 
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To recapitulate, then, i esporiden ts as a whole, of in divisional of 
regional * groups (with the single exception of Quebec) want more 
general education than they havfe at present. Respondents' 
opiriibris about how much general education they think should be in 
pro^ra^ms . is /^not affected, by their position at the colleges 
(administrator,, faculty), their genders, of their ages, it is, 
however, .affected by their- levels of education and the locality ^ 
where they received' their education. 



REASONS FOR TOO LITTLE GENERAL EDUCATION IN PROGRAM 



In view of the fact that^- with one exception^ all groups want more 
general education than they have, it is perhaps surprising tha/t 
only a third of slightly fewer of .the respondents volunteered 
reasons' why there was -too-littie general education in coL^ege 
programs.. The reasons cited are listed in Table 3.1 and 3.2. The 
most, frequently cited reason is that the deifends of vocational -o^r 
academic major courses are so time consuming ti^kt there is little 
time left for general education. This is echoed by the most 
frequently written in ansv^r to the same question * "budgetary 
emphasis on career training". j. 
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TABLE 3.1 

REASONS FOR AMntiH5L^_6ENERAL EDUCATION 



Why 'IS THERE TOO LITTLE GENERAL EDUCATION IN YOUR PROGRAM? 
(PLEASE RATE TRE REASONS BELOW.) 



Answer 



A) The demands of vocational 

OB ACADEMIC MAJOR. COURSES. 
ARE SO TIME CONSUMING THAT 
THER&vIS LITTLE TIME LEFT 
FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 


■ . Jq. 
Answf R 

67% 


Very 


Fairly 

I MPORTANT 

21% 


- Not 


I MPORTANT 

76% 


I MPORTANT 

3% 


B) College Administrators 

■ TO GENERAL EDUCATION 








91% 


C) Faculty oppose general 

EDUCATION 


71% 


12% 






D) 'Some faculty discourage 

STUDENTS FROM TAKING 
OPTIONAL. GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


73% 


15% 




mi 


E) Students do not choose 

OPTIONAL GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


73% 


23% 


m 

39% 


■ 38% 


F) Policy and curricula 

FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 
NOT YET FORMULATED 


■ 72% 


Hi 


" 29% 


28% 



Note that the three percentages under Answer have been adjusted 
TO sum_to 1QD%j^ _Thus for a above 57% bib not answer and 33% 
answered, O f these 33% / 76% said very important. 21% fairly 

important and 5% NOT IMPORTAN.T, 
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TABLE3.2 

Other Reasons Cited As Reasons For Too Lit £t& Seherai Eucatiohi 



Absbiute 
Frequencies 



Budgetary emphasis oh career training 10 

Provincial gbverhmerit does hot place high 

priority on general education 7 

Lack of skills in designing curricula to 

achieve general education bb3ectives 3 

_ . _■ _ . _ . _ -^-^ ■ 

Technological changes 1 

' ■■ ' ■ - ' ' ' i ' 

Desire for complete pqwer over total 

curriculum by some vocational areas 1 

L^ck of sympathy for goals of general education 1 

back of an integrated approach 1 

Hysteria re Job market - backlash against 

imaginative and critical skills 1 
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VERY PEW OFFER REASiSNS FOR tOO HTGH GENERAfc EDUeATfON 



The striking featiare of the results shown on fable 3i3, 
reasons for -too much general educatidri ^ is that only about 3% of 
respondents answered this question, which indicates that very few 
hold this opinion. There were no "other reasons" written in by 
responder^ts for this question. 



TABLE 3.3 

REASONS FOR AMOUNT^ OF GENERAL E DUCA^ I ON 



Why' is there too much general education in your program? 
(Please rate the reasons gIven below.) 

Answer 



A) Administrators set 

TOO HIGH A PRIORITY 

ON general education 


No 
Answer 

96.7% 


Very 
Important 

11% 


Fairly 
Important 

35%: 


0 

Not 
Important 


B) Faculty SET. TOO. HIGH ' 
a_f>riority on Seneral 
education 


97% 


- 17% 


^ 33% 


50% 


C) Government regulations 
require too much 

general EDUCATION' 


96.6% 


37% 


22% 


^QZ 


D) Students choose too 
much. optional general 
education 


97.1% 


22% 


13% 


65% 


E) EOLLEGE-POLICy - 
REQUIRES TOO MUCH 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


96.9% 


36% 


28% 


36% 



% _ ^ . 

Note the percentages here are to be read as \n TABLE 3il. 
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AMOONt (3P GENERAL EDUGATION HAS GHANGED IN 26% OF PROGRAMS IN 
PAST TWO YEARS - < ' 



- / * - 

When asked if tfie iamount of general education in their 
programs had changed significantly in the past tw^ years , 
/respondents answered as follows: 

increased 10% • . , 

decreased 16% 
stayed the same 74% 

L _ _ _ _^ __ _ _ _ ' _ __ 

Respondents were asked to explain >the reasons for the 
increase or decrease. The written in answers to these questions 
are given in Table 3.4 (increase) and Table 3.5 (decrease). The 
few responses given are shown in absolute frequencies. 



^ STATUS .QUO OF GENERAL EDUCATIpN MAINT5AINED UNDER DURESS IN 
i4;4% ©F GASES , , » . ^ _ 

As we have seen the amount of general edueatibh stayed the 
same in about 74% of cases. Respondents were asked if this 
situation was Tnaihtaihed without difficulty , or if status quo was 
maintained under duress, despite opposition. The results were as 
follows: ^ - " 

status — q4j^ maintained without difficulty 85.6% 

status quo maintained iSnS^r duress ^ despite 

.. _ 

opposition . 14.4% 

Those who answered that the status quo was maintained under 

duress, despite opposition (14.4%) werfc asked to write 

explanations about the nature of the difficulty arid what was dorie 

_ __ _ _ __ _ ___ _ __ _* __ _ __________ 

to maintain tii3 status .quo . Table 3.6 and "f^bie 3.6 (B) list the 

reasdris given.. Agairi the most frequerit cause of charige cited 

(which in this case wa^ resisted) was desire to include more * 

skills training at ^the experise of gerieral education ^ followed 

closely by budget constraints. 
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^ . TABLE 3i4 ' 

Reasons cited for increase of general educaiton in programs i 



AbJ^oiute 
Frequencies 



Need for courses dealing with specific skills 

(eg. eommuhicatibhs 5 ^ 
Faculty have added general education to programs 
College policy 

Students needed a broader b^ackground on which to 

buil-i the concepts of their field 
Commitment*^ of college administration tl^t mare 

general educaiton was needed 
**Corihg" of general education curricula across 

various prograihs 
Student interest in general education increasing 
Total program hours have been reduced by college 

but general educatibn required to remain . 

unchanged . . , 

Addition of four: ebmplemeh tary courses 
Ministry policy 
'Woi|fen*s access activities 
Need^-for community activities 

Needed as pre-requisi te for University transfer 
\ program 

Moved^to different mode of delivery (centre for 

independent study which largely disseminates 
general education) 

Addition of 'second year ^ 



16 
4 



3 
3 



3 
3 

/ 1 

i' 
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TABLE 3.5- 



Reasons cited for decJease" of general .edueaitbh in programs 



V 



Absolute 
Frequencies, 



Budget constraints 

- ____ e 

High derriand for skill training 

Number o'f- hours per subject reduced 

Adrriinist rat:^n shift to career preparation 

Some courses deleted from curriculum • 

Reduction bf^ number of class hours per week forced 
removal of vgeneral educat ibn elect ive to 
maintain specialized training y^^^ ^ 

Hours cut ioN^otal program length, so programs 

took time ffdm "service'* of general education 
courses * - . 

Some subjects made optional rather than compulsory 



Cutback in faculty concentrated ±h general* 
education areas 



Prbpbrtibh of general education in prbgrarh decreased 
^because total program hours increased with no 
increase in general edjjcatibn 
^ Imprbved curriculum ef f ect ^.vene^ ^ 

Entrance requirements changed to require mbre high 
school credits 

The Pa-rti-Quebecbis gbvernin^t spends public money tb 
prapogate its • ideology , rather thafi maintain 
the^qtlality bf educatibn ^ 



22 
19 
18 
7 
7 



5 

4' 



1 
1 



f 
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TABLE 3,6 



- In cases where amount- of-g^erieral education ' stayed- the same-, 
but, status quo ' was maintained under duress, the foiiowing , 
explanations of tfie nature of the diffi^bultyi and what, ps done to 
maintain the, status quo were - of f ered . - ' 



Absolute - 
Frequencie^i 



.5 



Desi're to' inc:lu$e more skills training at 
expense of g^eneral education resisted 
by president '^r senior admin istt-at ion 

Budget constraints 

To reduce costs , .pressure was' placed to . ^ ^ 

reduce 30% proportion of general education 

. and ' thcrease proportion of specialist 

courses. This was' rejected by senior* 

management ahd others. " 

> _ . ^ 

Students dislike general education; faculty 

think' it is necessary 
Pressure from ministry to increase job 

' preparation and reduce general education 
Politics and lobbying of faculty 
"Administrative control by an-gther division wftich 

reduces flexibility 
Chahgihg staff requires considerable traintngr 
Some opposition to gj^eral educatidrl, ^Mt so far . 

ineffective - perhaps government will * - 

inl^roduce mbdif icatibhs in near 'future (Quebec) 
Students, cfbtriplain^of poor equality of general 

education courses * . 



ii 
10 



3 
2 



2 
2 
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TABLE 3.6 (B) 



Workload of students heavy with general education 
courses ; ' adii^in istratibh wish to decrease' 
workload ' * ^ » , 

SUggestiorv ma'de that program, faculty teach 



^ corixpunicatioh skii ts , /ti^an.s forming them into 
' spe^ii^lized education.^ Resisted by chairman, 
eo-lieg^ jpoiicy currently under review, expected, 
to recommend increase in- general education 
Attempt presently afoot to establish a degree 
prograni which will be very largely only 
' gienerai^ educatibh _ :- ^ 

Lack Gfcf ' in terest by administrators 
Presstire to replace electives with support 
courses - eg. replace free choice with 
""specified course such as psychology 
Mission star^ements ~ sj^^ce by college 
Little .intex*est in general educatibh 



What little general education existed. 

- • - ^ _ _ _ *^ _ ' - 

main programs, i.,e. English was removed ^nd 

_ '_ _ _ 

replaced with communicart ions designed f or^ the 

workplace: . * 

Some e' lort has been made by faculty to introduce 

a general education program. No progress 

has been made at present-. Dean -of Inst. 

has no imagination - is nat an . administrator ^ 



Som^ outside institutions pressure , however , 
college main tained support 
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TABLE 3.6 (C) ^ ' 

Absolute 

^ Friaquehcies . 

Pressure from employers to iricrisase graduate nurse 

clinical skills in exchange for general 

education courses 
Impossibility of adding necessary staff 1 
Ah attempt was made to make some of courses in 

general Education more relevant arid meaningful 

to our students ' ' 

There has been in the past two years pressure to 



reduce the number of program hours. ■ 

^ - _ 

Approximately si;^ years afb general education course 
h(5urs wereccut by 2-5%; however, .at that time 
program career hours w^fe riot- cut. The status 
quo was maintained based on the fact that course 
hours had been cut previously. ' i ' 

Pressure from the union to ayoid' the establishment 

of short programs . . . ^ 
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. ' ' KINDS OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN PROGRAMS 

Rejspondents were asked to name and to rate the general 
education in their programs according to broad subjedt areas as^ 
follows: ' . ' • 

Communications (reading, writing, speaking , grammar , etc.) 
Social Sciences (socioldgy, psychology ^ economics ^ etc.) 
Humanities (literature, philosophy, history, etc.) 
Science (physics, chemistry, geology^ biology^ etc.) 
Physical Education (fitaess, sports, swimmihg) 
^ Mathematics (aigegra:/, functions, calculus ^ computer literacy) 

Religion (Christian doctrine/ great religions of the world) 

_____ ___-_ ■__ _ ____'__ _ __ '_ 

Fine Arts (painting, sculpture, dance/ musics history qf^,art) 
Languages (French^ English, Spanish, etc. , when not mother 

tongue) . / \ 

Canadian Studies Courses (Canadian literaturie-, politics) 
Canadian Studies Modules within Courses (eg. Canadian 

economics in a general ecoridmics course) ' 

_ ■ > 

Respondents were asked to list the general educa.tibn courses 

in their programs under the named s^bject headings, and'- then to 

1 _. _ - _ I _ * ._ __ 

rate the courses listed^ as one cTf "very effective-", "fairly 
effective"^ "poor"; or "very poor". Respondents were cautioned not 
to confuse general education and career^edUcatibn when rating 
courses here, as obviously a course in any of the subject areas 
could be considered career education in one program arid general 
education in another ' The exaniple given in the questionnaire was 
that of a psychology course, eg. child development which could be 
specialized -career educatiori iri an Ear ly Childhood Education 
program, and general education in a Data Processing prbgraip. • ; 

Because of the wide variety of course narmes and descriptions 
iri colle|es across the country, evaluations of these courses had . 
to be grouped in the broad subject areas. Iri fact 'more than one . 
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course per subject area Ws rarely iisted except for the area of. 
communications', and even here , ratings were almost always the same 
for all courses "named. ■ ' . 



COMMUNICATIONS MOST CGMMONbY OFFERED TYPE OF GENERAL EDUCATION 



.Courses in communications were the most frequently named 
general education cbmpbrient of collegs programs; 64% of 
respondents listed a course in this subject area, followed by 
mathematics ('50%)^ social scienc'fes (47%), and science (42%). .Note 
that these fijgures should not be interpreted to mean that qtily .64% 
of college programs offer communications courses. The figures are 
relevant only as comparisons of brie subject area and another. 
Table 3.7 shows the order by frequency of mention. 



TABLE ; 3 .7 ^ 

generIl education subject areas in programs 



Communications . 
Mathematics 
Social Sciences 
Science ^ 
Humanities 



Frequency of Mention 
'64% 
50% 
47% ' 
42% • 
36% 



Physical Education • « 



24% 
25% 



Canadian Studies Courses ] 
Languages 

Canadian Studies Module Within Courses 20% ^ 

Fine Arts 

Religibri . ' 



21% 
17% 
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NtATHEMATICS JUDGED MOST EFFECTIVE OF ALL GENERAL EDUCATION 
SUBJECf^ area's ' . . 



When gieheral educat ibh subject areas are listed according 
to the rating "Very Effectiv^e'S however* the brder changes 
somewhat. Mathematics is judged the most effective subject areai 
Table 3 i8 lists the general education subject areas according to 
how frequently courses in these subject areas were judged "Very 
.Effective". Corumunications , which headed the list in Table 3.7* 
is now third- and is riot rated very differently from either science 
or humanities. The simplicat ions of these ratings could be tj^at a 
more varied of f ef irigVvpf gerieral education subject areas shotiid be 
irnplemented in the^ programs. . ^ 



TABLE' 3.8 



KINDS OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN ^PROGRAMS 















Very 


Fairly 




~Ve.ry 




Effective 


Effective 


Poor 


Poor 


Mathematics 


43% 


41% 


11% 


: 5% 


Science , 


39 


42 


1,3 


6 


Cbmmuriicat ions 

\ — c 


38 


51 


9 


2 


_ _ _ ^s»* 

•Humanities 


37 


• < 37 


13 


13, 


Social Science 


31 


53 


ii ° ; 


5 


Canadian Studies Courses 


30 


37 


■ 9 


24 


Physical Education 


25 


42 


22 


11 


languages 


24 


42 


14 • 


20 


Fine Arts 


24 


31 ' 


19 


26 


Canadian Sti^ies 










Modules Within Courses 


22 


36 


1.3 


29 


Religion 


15 


28 


17 


40 




m 






* 
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TECHNOLOGY DOES NOT FAVOUR HUMANITIES AS A GENERAfc EDUGATION 
SUBJECT AREA - 



Ratings for three general education subject -Areas were broken 
down by division, those for science, social sciences, and : 
humanities. There was no statist icaliy si^pt^^icant difference in 
the ratings for science, but the ratings for s5cial science arid 
humanities were signif?.carit at the p ^ 0.0001 level. Figure 3^11 
ihbws the breakdown b^ division of the means for these two Subject 
areas . * . 



Figure 3.11 

eOMPARlSONS OF MEANS OF RATINGS OF SOCIAL SCIENCES AND HUMANITIES, 
' BROKEN DOWN BY DIVISION ; 



, Very 
A Poor 



A — 



Poor 3 - 



2 .79 



Falrty 
Effeccive 



2: 15 



2 - _ 1.84 I,-87_ 
1^5 



1.91 



Very 
•Effective 



1 - 



1_,75 



U88 



'i:89 



b -2.65 
2.57 



-2:00 



1 :77 



1.67 



SS. H 



SS H 



SS H SS H H SS H SS H 

Spptled Academic Cont . Technology Business Health trades 

Arts Ed. 

Social Sciences, F(8,33d) = 5.27, p « .0001 
Humanities, p = -0001 



1.78 



h 1.61 



2.57 



2.22 



SS H 

Human 
Services 



SS H 
Acad : 
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WOMEN RATE SOCIAL SCIENCES AS A GENERAL EDUCATION SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHER THAS men DO 



The ratings of general education subject areas were broken 
down by genxler. Statistically significant results were found for 
ohiy one of the subject areas, social sciences^ as shown below. 



Social Sciences as Getteral Education 

Means of Ratings (1 = very effective, 2 ^ effective, 

3 = poor, and 4 ^ very poor) 

Men 1 . 96 

Women 1.71 t(369) = 2.90, p tC .005 



This result shblild be compared with the fact 'that women gave 
a higher rating to aims X>^ college education which deal with ^ 
sbci^ety. Informed Citizenship, Uhders tahdihg Cariadiari'^Sbcie ty ^ and 
Understanding Provincial Society, (see pp. 24 and 25) \ 



YOUNGER RESPONDENTS RATE bANGOAGES AS GENERAL EDUCATION MORE 
HIGHLY THAN DO OLDER ONES 



Ratings of general education subject areas were broken down 
by: age of respondents , grouped into four groups as follows: 



Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 



Ages 52 — 66 
Ages 45 - 51 
Age's 37 - 44 
Ages 24 - 36 



22% of total 



23% of total 
35% of total 
of total 



Statistically significant differences between age groups were 
found at the p .05 level for only- two general education subject: 
areas, Canadian studies courses, and languages. Figure 3.12 shows 
these results.. For Canadian studies courses j the group of^ oldest 
respbriderits rates Canadian studies courses less highly thah'^the 
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secdrici oldest group; ''-For languages, thfe oldest group rat^s 
languages less highly^thari either of the next two younger groups 
of respondents. It would be interesting to explore the possible 
reasons for this- result. The TUKBY-HSO procedure was used to find 
which groups we^e different from others in a statistically 
significant way for comparisons shown in figures 3.12, 3il3, 3.14 
and 3.15. ■ 

Figure 3.12 

CRdSSTABUtATiGNS OF EVAbUATIONS OF GENERAL EDUCATION SUBJECT AREAS 

BY AGE LEVELS OF RESPONDENTS p <C0.5 



Canadian Studies Courses 



Languages 




Ages' 52=56 
N = 109 



Legend 



a5-51 52-66 
N = 171 . "N = 16 9 _ 

Ver:y Effect. Fairly EFf. Poor Visy Poor 



45-51 
N = 171 



3.7-44 
N = 266 



■. •■■ ■ ■ Via 
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RESPONDENtS WITH THE MASTER OF ;ARTS:;:DEGREE RATE SOCIAL 
SeiENCES, LANi3UAGES, AND CANADIAN STUDIES COURSES MORE HIGHLY 
THAN OTHlR GROUPS WITH LOWER LEVELS OF EDUCATION 



When ratings of general education subject areas were broken 
down by level of education, statistic^ally significant differences 
at the p ^ .05 level were found among several groups . No « 
statistically significant differences were found for 
cdrnrnunicatidns, science^ or physical education, but interesting 
differences were found for other subject areas. Figure 3.-13 shows 
that respondents with the M.A. degree rated social sciences more 
highly than did respondents with some university , and they rated 
languages more highly. than respondents with a first university 
degree. ^ 



FIGURE 3.13 

CROSSTABULATIONS OF EVALUATIONS OF GENERAL EDUCATION SUBJECT AREAS 

BY LEVELS OF . EDUCATION p. <^:d5 



Social-Sciences 



Languages 




EKLC 



On IV 

N = 82 



N = m 



- - Univ. Degree 
¥= 277 _ 



M.A. 



Legend 
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Figure 3.14 shows that respondents with an m*A. rated 
eanadiah Studies Courses more highly than respondents with a 
community college diploma, some university ^ or a first university 
degree. 



FIGURE 3.14 





RESPiSiNDENtS WITH THE Ph.D. DEGREE RATE MATHEMATICS LESS HIGHLY 
THAN RESPONDENTS WITH LOWER LEVELS OF EDUC ATfeN 

Perhaps the mdst surprising result of the breakdown by 
education is the fact that respdnden.ts with the highest level of ■ 
education rate mathematics less highly than five other groups with 
lower levels of education. Figut^ 3.15 shows these results. 
While mathematics was rated "Very Effect ive" by th^ .largest number 
of respondents of the sample as a whole^ Ph.D. 's as a group differ 
in ^his rating. This result could bear further expioratton. 

FIGURE 3.15 

CROSSTABULATIONS OF EVALUATIONS OF M^.THEMATICS AS GENERAL- 
EDUCATION, BY LEVELS OF EDUCATION ^p <( .05 




Some Gomm 
Coll. 

N = 69 :•. - N = 25 ' N = 82 _N = 277 H ^ m N = B5 
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Chapter 4 



9 ' GENERAL EDUCATION POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 

■ ' ' / ' ♦ 

It is riot riews that policies arid def iriitions of general ^ 
education vary widely across the country. This chapter presents 
data bri defiriitibris* pblicies^ arid styles of administration of 
general education in the coiieges^ 



. . MANY CObbEGES DO NOT HAVE A FORMAL DEFINITION OF GENERAL- 
EDUCATION 



Table 4.1 shows that only 34% of respondents reported that 
there was- a formal definition of general education' operating at 
their colleges; 39% report that no definition exists at tlieir 
college and 27% don't kribw. When this is cbntrasted with the 
question of the existence of a mission and goals statement, the 
results dembhstrate the striking dif fererice betweeri the twb 
situations • , * 

f ABbE 4.1 ^ . . - 

- ' DEFINITION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 

Is THERE A FOfif^ftL -DEflNiTiON OF <SEN::Rj^L EDUCATiCN-FOI^ YOUR 
COLLEGE? .(Th IS-COOLD BE-E ITHER A /LOCAL COLLEGE OR A -4 

.provincial government definition)* 

^ Yes 3^^% 

No 39% 

Don't Know — 27% ' 

^ -^^ ^ . : . " 

MISSION AND GOALS STATEMENT 
is there a mission and goals statement at vour college? 

Yes 78% 

; No 7% 

' Don't Know _ 15% ^ 
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["he bfeuRdbwri by regjJDn demot^trate^ a great disparity across 
the cpunlry on this question. Figure 4 shows that the Province' 
of Quebec^ as might be expected ia view of the invblveme^-t of- thfe 
Quebec goverhrnen t , shows the highest reponse (80%) for* the 
exitence of a formal definition of general educations Ghtario is 
next with 55% of respondents, while Mahitoba/SasRatchewan isi 
lowest of the six regions. 



FIGURE 4*1 
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^ CReSSTABUhAUDNS BY REGION 
FORhAL DEFINITION OF GENERAL EDUCATrOM AT Y0UR eOhhEGE 



F (6, 745); = 16.166, p = 0.0000 




f-YES 



Don't know 



British Alberta Man. / Ontario Quebec 
Columbia Sask. 



Atla.ntic 



IIB 



slightLy more colleges report having a policy for general 

EDUCATldli'^THAN HAVE A DEFINiTION FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 

— ^-^ : ■ , 

\ - ' 

Tabte 4,2 shows the data collected about policies of gefieral * 
education in the colleges; 43% repb.'^ed that policies existed at 
their colleges, while 34%- reported the existence of a formal 
definition. The, data for parts C_^ D, and E are reported in 
relative frequencies demonstrating tteat' more than half the . 
respondents did not answer this question* which ^ corresponds to the 
"no" and "don 't know''" categories in Part a, fable 4.^3 lists the 
answers given to art open--ended invitation tp describe the 
, anticipated cfianges to the general education policy at the'' 
respondent's own college* The numbers here ar^ absolute 
frequencies , i . e, , thirteen individuals reported ^tfthat a change of 
policy at their colleges would recdrnmehd a decrease in th^ amount 
of general educatibr/ due to "Budget costSi'- 
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TABLE 4 .2 
GENERAL EDUCATfON PGfcliSY 



(A) . is there a policy operating at your college with regard to 
/ the genprai education component of the curriculum of your' 
- ^ ' program? • ' • , , 



Yes ' ^ * 43% 

No 37% 
Don 't -Know' 20% 



(B) Who fomuiated this policy? 

Provincial Gbverhmeht . 13% 
'The College itself • 19%^ 
Other governing .body 3 .5% 

(specify ) " - 
No Answer ' 58.4% 



(6)* This policy is written , 30^^ 
^ or 
A 6^e'nerally understood 

unwritten tradition 11% 

No ?inswer . ^ 59% ^ 

_ ^ . _ __ * _ . 

(D) The provisions of Ithis policy are carried dUt.. 

Thoroughly ' 12% _ ^ 

To a large extent 24% 

To a smali degree • \ ' .5% * 

Not: at .all ^ -6% 

No Answer . 58% 

(E) Do you anticipate ms^jpr changes in l!his .policy? 
. : . Yes • - ^ 10% 

/ No ' ' 36^% 

No Answer • 54% 
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TABLE 4.3 



Describe anticipated changes 



ABSOLUTE.^ NUMBERS 



Recommend decrease due to budget cuts 
Trend toward career programs 
Government developing a position (Quebec) 
Substituting courses in Quebec culture and 

Economics for Philbsbphy and French (Quebec) 
New guidelinestfox communicat iohs/geheral 

education expected to be in ef |ject i983-84 
Provincial Gbvernment emphasizing vocational ^ 

education 

Repeated recommendat-ions for decrease 

High technology will demand a broader overall 

view of education ^ ; > ^ 

Cbritiriubus upgrading of courses 

Making diploma divis;ion& responsible for general 
edUcatibn delivery rather than independent 
academic divisions * 

Possible reduction or elimination of academic 
support courses.. These are being 
individualized^. - , 

General education courses bpeh tb technbldgy 
and concerning Iptjal rather than universal 
issues will soon be introduced- , 

Some courses may become optional in the hear 
future . . ^ 



13 
10 

id 



5 
3 

3 
3 



2 
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Figure 4.2 shows the results of a breakdown by region to the^ 
question of the isxistehce of a policy for geriefai education. The 
results here can be compared to those given in Figure 4.1i Not 
surprisingly, Quebec and Ontario have the highest number of 
responden ts reporting a policy for general educatioTr, Which 
corresponds exactly with the situation for def initroxi'^ of general 
educations The notable difference between these two situations i^ 
the fact that in Alberta considerably more fespondents report a 
policy than report a definitions 



FIGURE 4.2 

^ EXISTENCE OF A POLICY OPERATING IN THE COLLEGES REGARDING 
THe'geNERAL EDUCATION COMPONENT. OF THE CURRICULUM OF PROGRAMS 
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GENERAL EDUCATION CENTRALLY ADMINISTERED IN SLIGHTLY MORE 
THAN ONE THIRD OF COLfcEGES 



fables 4.4 and 4.5 show that th a large majority of colleges 

, _ . _ _ . - _ . ■ . _ - • _ . ' ^ 

there is no central administf ation of general education. Only 36% 

of respondents reported that general education in their colleges 

was administered by one administrator. These findings were 

corroborated by' the large va'riety of answers to the open question 

"If there is administrator in your college in charge of' general 

education, please describe how it is administered" (Table 4.5). 

The most frequent response was "program head" (108). 



TABLE 4.4 
ADMINISTRATION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 



(A) Is general education in. your college the responsibility of brie 
particular administrator? 

Yes ^ 36% 



No 



r ^ 

(adjusted frequencies) 



(B) If yes, please indicate the level of admihistratioh and 

whether or not general education is his sole responsibility. 



GENERAL EDUCATION GEffERAL EDUCATION 

ONLY RESPONSIBILPTY ALONG' WITH OTHER NO 

' ^- • 

RESPONSIBILITIES RESPONSE 



(i) 


Dean 


4% 


or 


ii% 


85% 


Hi) 


Chairman 


4% 


or 


8% 


88% 


(iii) 


Department Head 


, 4% 


or 


6% 


90% 


(iv) 


Cb-brdinatbr 


1% 


or 


.5% 


94% 


(V) 


Vice-Principal 


. ' .1% 


or 


li4% 


98; 5% 
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TABLE 4.5 



(C) If there is administrator in your college in charge of 
general education, please describe how it is administered, 



^ram Heads 

Divi55i6h Heads : 
Not A^dmin istered 
individuals in Program 
Cdmbi'nation of Personnel 
By Agreement through Committees 
General Education intei'fated with all : 

aspects of curriculum 
Outside body sets amount cff general education 
Advisors board or cfbrrirriittee 

•'Service" Department e.g. Math and. Language 
"Divisional Director and Program Head Make 

/recommendation to academic cbrrirriittee 
Through associated 'studies department 
Chairman of Academie Studies and Chairman of 
English 

President's Executive Council • 
Academic Cdmml,t tee of the 'Board 



Absolute Frenquencies 
108 
42 

, 41 ■ ■ 

38 
■23 
18 ■» 



17' 
17 
13 
12 

11 
9 

6 
4 
3 



Is there a committee in your college which has responsibility 
to advise the administrator in charge of general education? 



Yes 
No 



36% 
64% 



t 
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'COLLEGES. WITH A S I NGLE . ADMI J^I STRATOR OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
REPORT' SLIGHTLY HIGHER PROPORTIONS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 

In dfdeg:^^tb determine if the style of admirii strat ion - i.e. *' 
general education centrally administered by one administrator -or 
not ^ had any relation to the quantity or perceived quality of 
general education in programs, question 21(a) was cross-tabulated 
with questions 16(a) (quantity) arid question 15 fquality). The 
result shows that there is ho statistically significant difference 
irt the perceived quality of general educatibri iri programs between 
colleges where general education is centraiiy administered and 
where it is not. The ratings very effective^ fairly effective, 
poor, and very poor, for the broad subject areas of communication, 
social sciences , science , physical education, mathematics^ 
Canadian studies, arid lariguages other than the mother tongue, were 
all correlated with the question of central administration or ndti 
and rib statistically sigriificarit differeriees were found between 
the groups » 

There was, hbwever, a statistically sigriificarit difference 
b^twedn the two groups for a mount of general education as a 

prdpdrtion of the total cU_rricUlUm. Table 4.6 shows that where 

■ __ __ j«% 1 

general education is centrally administered, there is a 

significant increase in the prdpdrtibri bf gerieral educatibri 

oftered in programs. This is an interesting result and warrants 

further investigatidri . 

: TABLE 4.6 

eROSSTABULATION-OF PROPORTIOI^S OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
EXISTING IN COLLEGE PROGRAMS WITH WHETHER OR NOT 
GENERAL EDUCATION IS ADMINISTERED BY ONE ^ARTICULAR ADMINISTRATOR 



:6eneral Education 


1 


2 


3 


n 


■5 


Administered, by. 
ONE Administrator 


0% 


1-10% 


11-20% 


21-30% 


* Over 38% 


Yes 




23.9 


- 26.6 


21.6 


, 22.5 


No 


7.6 


32.8 


2^.9 


18.1 


15.5. 



Ftl.613) = 8.03, p ^\005 . ■ . ' 
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Chapter 5 ' 

EXTRAeURRieUbUS ASPkcTS OF GENERAL EDUeATlQN 

. * * f 

Ex tracurricuiaf activities can provide many opportunities for 
general education at a cbrrimunity college. The questionnaire 
probed this area briefly, though no attempt was made tb give 
anything like a comprehensive picture. Twenty-one typical 
extra-curricular activities were listed and respondents were asked 
to check them under two headings, "Occur at my college^ but not 
planned for general education", and "Specifically planned for 
general education". 

The distihetibh ^lere might best be explained by reference tb 
the activities of socio-cul tural animators in Quebec colleges. As 
part' bf their professibhal activity^ sbcib-cul t Ural animators help 
students to plan extra-curricular learning projects which are 
carried but by the students singly or in grbUps. Tftese activities 
are often deliberately planned to fulfill aims of general 
education . . 

In other instances., when lectures , seminars, concerts, or art 

' _ _ f _ _ _ _ _ 

exhibits are brought to ' a college^ part of the purpose may be to 
enhance ^th© general education of students,; Respbriderits were -asked 
tb reflect whether extra-curricular activitie& were deliberately 
planned to fill the aims of general education , or whether they 
. simply occured without such consideration. Table 5.1 gives the 
results of this ques tibh . ' • 

In a second question, respondents were asked to check those 
extra-curricular activities which oeeured in^ their colleges which 
had significance for Canadian studies, i.e., which had a 
significant reference to Canadians, Canada, br Canadian — • 

situations. Ta.ble 5.^2 gives the results of this question. 
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TABLE 5.1 



* EXTRA-CURRICULAR APPROACHES TO GENERAL EDUCATION 



The distinction which is made in these data' is between 



ex tra-curricular activities which are consciously i!)lanned in 
advance to promote general education^ arid those which are planned 
primarily for other purposes , but during which general educatibri 
may occur. 



Cultural programs , e.g. concerts., 
plays, films 



CD u 
r-C o 

u C CO 
C o 

u _ 

o ca 
u c u 
0 a; 

. O ^ ED 

58% 
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CO M-( <U 

o _ 

r-1 

q-i 0) ca 

O C .0) 
(U _cd C 
Giur-c 
GO Ct CO 



o 
o 
o 



o. 
c 

w 



18% 



Lectures , seminars , conducted by 
visitors : 


36 


. 53 ' 


11 


Community action pro jects 


46 


23 


31 


Retreats " • 


29 


12 


59 


Programs organized for college^ 
residences, e.g. fireside talks , 
performances 


9^ 


g 


65 


Social issues seminars . 


34 


28 : 

t- 


38 


Women's issues seminars 


35 


34 


31 


Career planning workshops 


30 


46 


24 


Tijaining of peer counsellors ^ 


24 


19 


57 


Leadership training 


29 . 


28 


43 


- — : — : — ~ — ' I 

interpersonal skiiis training 


27 


39 


34 








Other workshops (specify) 


7 


6 


87- 


: — i = 

Work-Study or co-operative education 
programs of general education 


24 


29 


^^ 


Organized student exchanges involving 
travel;. 


31 


31 






TABLE 5.1 (Continued) 
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Travel and learn programs 


247o 


27% 


49%, 


Other travel (specify) 


10 


4 


86 


Student government 


54 


30 


16 


Studerit publications, e.g. newspaper 


50 


35 


15 


Student clubs', e.g. drama, music 


45 


30 


25 


Other 'Student brgariizatibris 


36 


22 


42 


Non-credit learning projects 


' 26 , 


25 


49 



These data i^idicate those extra-currieular activities which* 
occur in the cqlleges which have a sign if icant reference to Canada 
or to Canadian situa(tionsi 



Have Significance 
For Canadian Studies 



No 



Cul tural programs , 
plays 5 fi lms ' 



concerts 



Lectures, seminars, frbr^ visiting 
professors and others 



Community action proj ects 



Significance Si 



53% 



61 



39 



34 



66 



Retreats 



Programs organized for college 
residences, e.g. fireside , tatiks , 
performances \ 



93 



93 



Social issUeG seminars 




35 


65, 


Wbmen^s issues seminars 


I — — 


48 


52 


Career planning workshq^ps 


45 


55 


Training of peer counsellors. 


14 


S6 


Leadership training / 




26. 


74 


Interpersonal skills training 


26 


; 74 


Other workshops (specif 




5 


95 



Work-study or co-operative education 
programs of general education 



Organized student exchanges 
involving travel 



7^ 



Trave l and learn programs 



19 



81 



43 



57 



28 



72 



Other trav el (specify) 



95 



Student government 



40 



60 



Student public ations, e.g. newspape r 



44 



56 



S tud e n t c 1 ub s', e.g. drama^ musi c 
Other student organizations 



28 



72 



13 



87 



Non-credit learning projects 



15 



85 



(No Answer 26%) 
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GHAPTER 6 



ATflTtlDES AND PERFORMANGE OF STUDENTS 
WITH RESPEGT TO GENERAL EDUCATION 



STUDENTS MORE IN FAVOUR .OF GENERAL EDUCATION THAN OPPOSED, 
ACCORDING TO ADMINISTRATORS AND FACULTY . 



Adrhinist^atb^s^ arid faculty in the collegers were asked to 
report their perceptions of the attitudes of students toward 
general education. A survey of student's themselves is planned for 
the near future, but in the meantime it is interesting to note the. 
perceptions of college persbririel with regard to students arid ^ 
general education; Table 6ii shows that most college personnel ^ 
think students are more iri favour of gerieral education thari riot. 

TABLE 6.1 



ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS IN RELATION TO GENERAL- EDl^CATION 



MhAT-IS-THE-ATTITDDE OF STUDENTS IN YOUR PROGRAM 
TOWARD-THE GENERAL EDUCATION COMPONENT OF THEIR 
PROGRAM? 




All opposed J.%' 

Most OPPOSED .................. 20 % 



About evenly split: ............ 31 % 

Mostly in favour .............. '38% 

"Almost all in favour .......... 16% 



SOMFJT STUDENTS LEAVE' PROGRAMS BEFORE GRADUATING, HAVING 
COMPtETED Abb REQUIREMENTS EXGEPT GENERAL EDUCATION 



Coliege personnel were asked if their students ever left 
their programs having completed all requirements except general 
education creditsi The results: ' , " 

Yes ^ 33% 

No - 47% 

; Don ' t Knbw ^ 20% 

Those who responded "yes^* were asked to estimate the 
percentage of students who leave a program. Figure 6.10 shows the 
results. Administrators and faculty perceive that riot mariy leave 
their programs^bef ore completing general educa'tion requirements; 



Fig^^e 6.1 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHO LEAVE A.PRGGRAM HAVING eOMPfcETED ALL 



REQUIREMENTS EXCEPT GENERAL EDUCATION 



UJ 



50__ 
^5 ^ 

no _ 

35 - 
30 - 
25 _ 
20 _ 

15 - 
iO - 

5 

0 



1 



(Each QE THE foccowing. - 

, PERCENTAGES WERE ESTIMATED 
BY 1 RESPONDENT 

8. 9, 16, 18, 27, 50, 65. 

75, 98) 



.0 1 _ 2 3 q 5 7 10 12 15 20 25 30 ^^0 80 

; Estimated % who leave as perceived by Administration/Facocty members 
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RESPiSNDENTS EEEfc STUbENTS WITH GENERAb EDUCATldN CREi3ITS 
PERFORM BETTER THAN THOSE WITH NO GENEkAl. EDUCATION 



Respondents who had senior students with general education 
credits*^ and cithers with little or no general education, were asked 
to compare the performance of the two groups. Table 6.2 shbwl . 
that 54% thought that students with general education performed 
better than those without ^ 19% thought there ^was^ no differencei 
while only 2% thought they performed worse • % 



TABLE 6.2 



THE PERFORMANCE OF STUDENTS WITH GENER-AL EDUCATION 



a) 



Do YOU THIN1<? THE PERFORMANCE OF SENIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS WITH 
■GENERAL-EDUeATlONeREDlTS.DiFFERS.FROM THAT. OF STUDENT^ WITH _ 
NO GENERAL EDUCATION? JHE PERFORMANCE OF STUDENTS WITH GENERAL 

_E^U:tAjiMf::i^^ " 

Relative % Adj. % 



TTER 3^ 

ABOUf THE SAME ........... 12 

Horse i 1 

Don't know ; 16 

}\0 ANSWER 38 



B) If_ ydU TH INK The PERFORMANCE OF SEN I OR COLLEGE STUDENTS WITH 



.5^1 

.19 

. 2 
.25 



GENERAL-EDUCATlONiS BETTER THAN THAT Of 
NO GENERAL EDUCATION, PLE ASE I ND I CATE ' 1 1 
SUPERIORjTY JS MANIFESTED. PlEASE CHECH 

(Adjusted percent) 



COLLEGE. STUDENTS WITH 
WHICH AREAS THIS 
ALL WHICH APPLY. 



Yes No 



ABILITY TO FORMULATE VALID CONCEPT 



Yes No 



ABILITY TO ANALYZE ARGUMENTS 



ABILITY TO DEFINE THEMSELVES 



72 28 ABILITY TO ORIENT 71 28 
THEMSELVES . _ 
MATURELY IN THEIR 
WORLD 

72 28 ABILITY TO RELATE 71 28 
SPECIFIC SKILLS 
WITH THEORETIC 
CONCEPTS 

68 32 OTHER (specify): 70 30 
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TAStE 6.3 



Cont'd,' • , ■ • - • "• . 

OTHER (write in answers) 
Improved commun i cat ions :.sk ills 



Absolute Frequencies 
11 ■ ' ■ 



DjSPLAY SKILLS OTHER THAN TH6SE OF SPECIALIZED 

'f training ; , . , " 

Broad foundation of learning , 

- ^ ' 

Improved problem solving - ; ' ^ 

AbICITY to CONTINUE'' learning - 

Development of self wort^i 
/Ability to deal with change' . • " 
'abili-ty to (transfer knowledge in general to. 

■SPECIFIC SITUATierrS, THUS ENABLING THE GRADUATE 

to be effective in a wjde range" .qf^^s j tuat i ons 
for which he has ns specific training 

Critical thinking • v ' 

-■Stronger. ETflicAL VIS ION ' . • 

5re tolerant of others 

Decision making • ; 

? " • 

Imaginativeness, creativity 



9 
7 
7 

3 
3 

r 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 



C) If YOU-THJNK the performance of senior college college STUDENTS 
WITH general* education IS WORSE THAN THAT OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS WITH NO GENERAL EDUCATION, PLEASE EXPLAIN IN WHAT 
WAYS THIS IS SO. . 



Usually AiMLESs^WANDERERS unable to decide, who they are and 

WHAT THEY WANT TO DO ' 1 



Time SPENT ON GENERAL EDUCATION REDUCES TIME SPENT_0N 
SPECIALIZED STUDIES 3 . 

Depends ON attitude. I*Iost are so Hopelessly AeADEMic they p 

CANNOT relate TO SPECIALIZED P^ACTICAt AREAS 3 
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Tjidse who answered that students with general education 

O' ' . . . . _ _ * _ _ : 

performed better were asked to check six qua: ities which were 

suggested as • possible. outcomes of general education. Table 6i2 

shows that all these qualities were ^checked tfbout equaii:y (about 

70%). Table" 6'.3 lists "bhe qualities written in by respondents.. 

Finally 'seven respondents felt that students with general 1 . 

educ^atibh performed less well, than those Withbuti and wrote ' in why' 

(see table 6.3 part C) . Clearly these are a very small minority, 

however, and on the whole college personnel pei*ceive general 

education as improving the performance of students even before 

they leave cblYege. yr 



'-f 
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iSGNiSLUSie^S AND REe0MMENDATi0NS 

Much data has been presented in this report; What doeis It 
all add up to? The picture that emerges cbiild be summed up as 
fbl lows : . 

' - / 

- o 

' 1) While there are important dif f erences ±n the practice and 
opinion about general education in the various jurisdictions 
across. the country^' the survey reveals significant areas of 
agreement about what general education should be; There was 
substantial agreement about aims. prin;eiples of design, and 
amounts of general edupation in college "programs. There was also 
a significant discrepancy between what exists at present and what^ 
college personnel think should exist* '^These 'discrepancies in* five 
broad areas are outlined in Recdrrirriehdatibh 1. 
^ - , ^- ; . ■ 

2) The study revealed a lack- of structure and support for general 
education in many jurisdictions. If the -consensus of opinion 
revealed in this study about important aspects of general 
education is tb have any impact on practice, colleges must provide 
support for change; Suggestions about how this might be affected 
are outlined in Recommendations 2, 3, and 4. 

Recom.mendation 1 . ^ - 

E a ch college and institute — s^mul^i examine the general 
education ^cbmpbnen ts of its own programs to determine if reform 
and- development is needed^. 



' 0h a national scale, the present survey indicates five brbad 
areas ' which deserve special attention because major discrepancies 
were rioted between what exists at present and what should exist; 
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(a) . There should be more ' general education iri the progfams than 
there is at presents Respondents as a group of the whole, in all 
divisional groups, and in all regional groups except Quebec, 
reported that there should be higher proportions of general 
education in their programs • 

(b) The aims of college education as a whole should be defined and 
the curricula of pi70grams should reflect these aims. The purvey ' 
indicated a major . discrepancy for college education as a whole 

between the aims listed as most important and those which were 

_ _ __ 

said to be well addressed in the progfams. Specifically; "desire 
and ability to learn" was chosen most important by ^ wide margin 
over "career, skills" yet "career skills" is -the aim best addressed 
in the colleg^e curricula. "bifelong learning" and "Critical 
thinking"^ were listed among the six most important aims, yet were 
said not to be w^ll addressed in college curricula. 

(c) The general education component- of college pfbgrams should be 
specifically designed to meet the broad aims of general education. 
This- means that each college and program should define the aims of 
general education for its students and design general education 
cbmpohehts from the ground up to addres^^ these aims. This 
redesi^gn of general education should al§o consider the questions 
of courses organization / curricular organization, and the subject 
areas Qf general education. The national survey noted ^ 
discrepancies in all of the.se between what exists now and what 
should be . ' ^ 

(d) '^The curriculum of college programs should include prbvisidn 
|br 1:he integration of all aspects of the student's education. 
About half of the respondents thought this integration should 
include an integrative seminar or other learning experience of at 
least a semester • s duratibn in wtiich students would be asked to ^ 
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reflect on the totality of 'their college experience and;- to fit the 
pieces together into a coherent scheme. • 

(e) The disf initidris , pbiicies^ and admihistratibh of general 
education in each college should be reviewed. the survey showed 
that definitions and policies lor general education on many 
eampuses were either non-existent or not known, and there seemed 
to be a lacR of coherent direction for general education. 



Recommendation 0 



Opportunities for pi;pf ess^ijon^— de-veiopmen t of faculty should 
be provided . The design *df general education cdmpbheh ts ^ with 
rheir coheomitant instructional development needs time and efforts 
Faculty should be supported and encduf aged as^ they undertake, this 
task . ^ ^ ; 



Recommendation 3 

Each college and institute shouLd have a cen traliz ed-^^^m^c ture — to 
prdvide fdr the mohitdrihg and develbpmeh t of the general 
educat i on component -of its progr a ms . The survey showed that this 
is lacking in many cblleges resulting in a lack bf cbnsisteht" 
planning for general educations 



Recdmmendatidh 4 



^ A natidnal suppdrt centre fbr general, educatibh shbiild be 
established. ' ^ 
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Though th^ general education components of coiiege programs 
vary from province to prbvihcej arid from college to college there 
are cdmmdn elements in all as the survey demonstrates. Much time 
and effort could be saved if a mechanism existed for sharing 
ideas , materials I and expertise. Such a centre could be 
established at the Association of Canadian Cdrnmunity Colleges , for 
instance^ and could engage in the following activities: 

- Publish a newsletter with substantive articles, program 
examples, information about upcoming events etc. 

- Operate a clearinghouse responsive to inquiries about aspects of 
general educations 

\ , " ' ■ • . ■ = ■ 

- Organize conferences, w^orkshops , seminars on general education. 

- Produce bibliographies on topics of general education. 

- Conduct foc.ussed studies of general education as needed.. 

- Provide a means of exchange for learning materials, consulting 
services^ reports, and papers. 

' ■ - 0 ■ • . 
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DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 

Data concerning the educatioriai and work History of the 
respohdehts, their ages, sex, number of years on staff, 
educational background ^ and languages spoken ^ were collected and 
is reported here. Crosstabuiatibris of substantive questions with 
age, educational level, Sex, etc. of responden ts have been 
discussed in the appropriate preceedihg chapters. 

"^:NU^^BER OF YEARS RESPONDENTS HAVE SERVED ON STAFF AT THEIR 
COLLEGES 



Number of Years 
Served at College 



Absolute 
Frequencies 



Number of Years 
Served at College 



Absolute 
Frequencies 



1 . 


24 


17 




21 


2 


34 


' 18 




18 


3 


52 


19 




11 


4 


36 


20 




23 


5 


33 


.21 




7 


6 


31 


22 




3 


7 


51 


23 




2 


8 


38 


24 




2 


9 


" 35 


25 




^ 3 


io 


58 


26 




2 


11 


30 


' 28 




1 


12 


40 


29 




i 


13 


39 


. 30 




X 


14 


35 


31 




1 


15 : ' 


^50 


Valid Cases 


699 




16 


27 


Missing Cases 


99 
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HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION REACHED BY RESPONDENTS 



■ L-::; * Absolute 

Level of Education. . Frequencies 

Completed primary school 0 

Some high school ^ 

Completed high school . . ^ 3 

Completed apprenticeship 6 . . 

Technical training beyond high school . 10 

Some cbmrnunity college or institute 3 
Completed community college or institute 

program : 

Some university 82 

University degree 258 

Some post-graduate work 19 

Master of Arrs 1^8 

Ph.D. . 69 

fsfaster of Business Administration 17 

Master of Education 65 . 

R.I -.A. . ^ 

M.D. ' ^ , : 
Master of Science . 

Other post-graduate degrees • ^ 



Valid cases 774 
Missing cases 24 

141 
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AGES-: OF RESP0NDENTS 



Year of Birth Frequencies 



1917^^ 


3 


1918 


4 


1919 


6 


1920 


5 


1921 


4 


1922 


8 


1923 


7 


1924 


±8 


1925 


13 


1926 


18 


1927 


12 


1928 


19 


1929 


21 


1930 


16 


1931 


is 


1932 


19 


1933 


29 


1934 


23 


1935 


29 


1936 


21 


1937 


21 


1938 


• 24 



Valid Cases 756 
^ Missing Cases 42 



Year of Birth Frequencies 



1939 


35 


1940 


37 


1941 


28 


1942 


37 


1943 


36 


1944 


36 


1945 


25 


1946 


32 


1947 


38 


1948 


22 


1949 


17 


1950 


16 


i951 


18 


1952 


9 


1953 


9 


1954 


9 


1955 


t > 






1956 


* 5 


1957 


2 


1958 


1 


1959 


1 



■ / 
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SEX QF RESPONDENTS 



Male 
Female 



Absolute Frequency 
578 
191 



75.2% 
24.8% 



Valid Cases 769 
Miss±ng Gases 29 



WHERE RESPONDENTS REOEIVED PRIMARY AND SEeOHDARY ESHeATiON 







Absoiate Frequency 


Ontario 


20%. 


' 162 


Alberta 


10% ■ 


81 


Quebec 


9^ 


75 


Manitoba 


9% 


72 


Saskatchewan 


9% 


71 : 


New Bruriswicic 


7% , 


53 


Great Britain 


7% 


52 


British Columbia 


6% 


51 


United States ' 


4% 


35 


Nova Scotia 


4%... 


31 


Newfoundland and fcabrador 


3% " - 


25 


Other ^ 


2% 


16 


Prince Edward Isl&nd 


2% ■ 


iS 


India 


1% ^ 


8 ' 


Oermany 


i% 


6 


Netherlands 




4 


Francfe 


0% 


3 . - 


Scandinavia 


" 0% 


3 


Pakistan 


0% ■ 


, 2 


Italy 


. 0% 


1 • 


Irelahd; 


0% 


1 
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WHERE RESPONDENTS REeEiVED PiSST-SfieeNDARY EDHeATi0N 



Absolute Frequency 



\Jll LclX J.(J 


O Q 


1 Q 1 

lol 


n± L Lai 






On o a r» 


y A) 




IVJoLIi X u(JUcL 


_ z97o 


'7 A 


DX:± Lion ^^o J. uin OX a. 


OA) 


o4 


OcLoiVcL bOIlt:?WcLIl 


• (To 


o / 


uniLeu oLates 


(To 


O / 


New Brunswick 


6% 


46 


Great Britain 


5% 


38 


Nova Scotia 


4% 


29 


Newfoundland and Labrador 


3% 


23 


Prince Edward Island 


2% 


12 


India 


. 1% 


5 


Other 


1% 


5 


France 


0% 


2 


Netherlands 


0% 


2 


Germany 


0% 


2 


Scandinavia 


0% 


1 


Pakistan 


0% 


i 



1^4 

o 
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LANGUAGES OF RESPONDENTS 



Absoiute Frequency 



Speak English 

Yes 

No 

Speak French 
Yes 



751 
22 



200 
572 



Speak Other (first named) 

Yes * , • 

No 



110 
662 



Speak Other (second named) 

Yes 

No 

Read English. 
Yes 

No - - 



36 
736 



762 
11 



■Yes 
^fo 

Read Other (first named ) 

Yes 

No 

Ltiier (second named) 



Yes 
No 

jfrj^te English 

Yes 

No 



273 
499 



100 
672 



39 
733 



747 
26 



ERIC 



Wi^tte French 

Yes 

No 

Write Other (first named) 

Yes 

No 

Write Other (second named) 

Yes . 

No 



Valid eases 798 
Missing Cases 0 
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176 
596 



73 

699 



, 19 
752 
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REGIONAL REPRESENTATION IN THE SAMPLE 

\ ' .' 

Absolute Absolute 

Ri5gion . Frequency Frequency % 

British Columbia 130 16.3% 

Alberta , 124 15.5%^ 

Manitoba/Saskatchewan 123 15.4% 

Ontario 191 23.9% 

Quebec 74 9.3% 

Atlantic . 145 18 •2% 

Unspecified .11 _1 .4% 



VaN^id Cases 798 
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0 



PeSiTiONS OF FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATORS WHO RESPONDED 
TO SURVEY ' : 



Absolute 
Frequencies 



19 
46 
59 
40 



20 
33 
200 



President dlr Principal of a (Sollege ( 
Principal of a campUs 

bean or Director of a division or program area 
Other senior administrator 
Chairman of a Department with several programs i - 175 

Chairman of a Department of General Education 

(eg. Liberal Studies) 
Program Head 

Faculty of a career program 
Faculty of a trade prdgram - ^2 

Faculty of a Service Department ^ eg. Math* English c 70 

Faculty of a university transfer program 31 
Librarian . ^® 
Counsellor ^ 

Health Service Professional 2 
Infofrhatidn Service Professional -. 3 

Student activities co-ordinatdf 2 
Pfogram development officer 1 
Athletic co-ordihator ^ 
Cd-drdinator of Support Services for Disabled Students 1 
Consultants 2 
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DiSTRIBHTldN OF RESPONDENTS AMONG SAMPLE COLLEGES 



Absolute 



British Columbia Fraser Valley Goliege 23 

Cariboo College ' ( 20 ^ 

Okariagan College 16 

Vancbtiver Community College 28 
British eolumbia Institute 

of Technbldgy 11 

New Caledohia (College of)- 13 
Camosun College <' ' 16 

Alberta ^ Grande Prairie Regional -College .21 

Northern Alberta Institute of 

Technology 4V 

Lethbridge Community College 17 

Mount Royal College 10 
Southern Alberta Institute of 

Technology ' 14 . 

Manitoba/ Keewatih eommunity College 16 

Saskatchewan "Assiniboine Community' Col lege 18 

Red River eommunity Co'ilege 45 
; ^ * ' Wascana I-n«-tiiute of Applied. 

Arts and Science 13 

Saskatchewan Technical Institute 15 
: Kelsey Institute of Applied ^ 

Arts and Science ^ 16 





o 
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Region 
Ontario 



Quebec 



Niagara College of. Applied ; 

Arts and Technology 
Mohawk Gollege of Applied 

. Arts and Technology 
Fahshaw College of Applied 
Arts and Technology 

^t. Lawrence College of Applied 

- - - - 

Arts and Technology 

Algonquin College of Applied 

Arts and Technolo^ 
Cambrian College of Applied^ 

Arts^ and Technology 
Seneca College Of Applied 

. Arts and techhblogy 
George Brown College of Applied 

Arts and technology 

Coliege Se L'Outabuais 

College De Maispnneuve , . 

-Ceg^P Du Vieux Montreal 
'College Levis-Lauzon 

Coliege D'e Saiht-Hyaciri'the 
<Gegep be Trois-Rivieres 
iVariier College 

Coliege D'Alma 



Absolute 
Frequencies 



24 
d6 
26 
24 

■ 10 
27 
30 

.\25 

X 

13 
• 8 
9 

is 

7 

■ 13 
12 

4 
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. Absolute 
Regibh ' College Frequencies 

Atlantic ' Bay St. George eommunity ebiiege 12 .. 

Newfoundland and Labrador College 

of Trades and Technology 20 
Holland College 20 
University College of Cape .Breton 20 
New Brunswick Community. College - 

Woodstock 0 
New Brunswick CbmrnUnity College - 

Mbncton 10 
New Brunswick Corhmuhity College - 

Saint John ' 13 

New Brunswick Corhmuhity College - 

Sti Andrews 4 
New Brunswick Community College - 

Miramichi 3 
New Brunswick Community College - 

Bathurst ' 11 

New Brunswick Cbmmunity Cbllege - 

Campbell tbn . 1 

New Brunswick Cbmmunity Cbllege - 

Edmonstbn 7 
New Brunswick Corhmuhity Cbllege - 
- ' Grarrd-Sault i 

New Bruhswiek Commuhitjr College - 

Sud. Es^t ^ 1 ■ 

Central Office, New Brunswick 

\ 9 

\ Commuhity College 4 

Very Small Colleges^ in Atlantic - 
Region 

Nova S.cotia Land Survey Irigtitute 6 
Nova Scbtia Nautical institute 1 
Schbbl of MediccLl Laboratory 
. ' Technology (N.B. 5 

MarTtirhe Forest Ranger 

School. (N.Be ) 3 . 
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APPENDIX A 



PERCEPTIONS OF COLLEGE PERSONNEL OF STUDENT' OPINIONS 
0F THE VALUE OF GENERAL EBUeATlON 



Faculty and administrators were asked if students and 
gri^duates commented to them about the value of the general 
education component of theix* programs in meeting their own 
educational aims. FiguriBS A.l - A.9 show the results. 

This evidence is based on the perception and recall of 
faculty and administrators. The survey of student opinion will 
gather direct evidence which may be compared with these 
perceptions. At this stage all that can be said is that the 
i^esults of these quest ions corroborate the percept ion of faculty 
and administrators that students tend, more than not, to favour 
the g.eneral education iri their programs. 
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23(a) Undergraduates who Report General Education is ValuabJj 
as Perceived' by Faculty and Adm i n i s t rii t iori 
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23(a) Graduates Three Years or More who Report General Education 
is -Valuable as perceived 5y Facultyand Administration 
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mCANIZATION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 



Some of the ways general education courses are organized are listed below; Please 
indicate which one of the^ ^jY^^J^IlOLces best describes your ^^^^^ have no 

experience with jthis form of organization, or (2) your program has used thi^ form in the 
past, but hot at present, or (3) it is presently used in your program; 



(a) Introdu ctory courses in traditional academic disciplines^ 
?y?h_^? humanities, mathematics, religion^ 

social scien''.e5. 



inter-do^c iplinar) 



(b) 

(c) Courser Jjuirx -a 



e.g. Canadian Culture and Society, 



Twentieth Century Iss'j^^, Introduction to Wom'eh's Studies. 



^ks-of^ literature or phllbsop hv, 



(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 

(h) 

6. 



(a) 

(hY 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 
(h) . 



e.g. Twentit^th Centui y Thought, Studies in Wojor Writers, 
War and Pc^'jce Don Quixote . 

Theme com^^s , e.g. Confiict in the 1 wentietS Century, Inuit 
and Contemporary Society^ The Literatare of Travel. 

General educacion courses tailored to professions, e.g. Medical 
' Ethics, History of Technology. 

General education courses derived from professions , e.g. The ~ 
Body and its Health, Parenting, Schoolingfand Adult Development. 

General education a$ preparation for bifelong Learning with 
erhphasis on skills such as. critical and constructive thinking, 
communication skills, research skills. ' ' 

Other (specify) . \ . 
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goals of general education in your jarbgr am. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR APPROACHES TO G ENERAL EDUCAT ieN 



Does yctur college or ihstltute attempt to promote the aims of_general ediJcati^ 
the plarihihg oi extra-curricular activities? We are attempting to distinguish here 
between achsivities which are consciously planned in advance to promote general . 
education^ and those which are planned primarily for other purposes, but during which 
general education may occur. 

Please check in the column indicated, the extra-curricular actlvitjes that either (1) occur 
at ypgr college but are not specifically planned for general education, or (2) occur and are 
specifically planned to promote the aims of general education. 
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(a) Cultural programs, e.g. concerts, plays^ 
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filrns -E3 1 

Lectures, seminars, conducted by visitors C] 1 

Community action projects C] 1 

Retreats ...... .... ..... ... ^. CHI 

Programs organized for college residences, 

e.g. fireside talks, performances .[] 1 

Social issues seminars. — . C] 1 

Women's issues seminars ............ C] 1 

Career planning workshops ............... ................ C3 1 

Training of peer counsellors ... r. ... . ... . . . r - • - . ^ . - . • • • • - E3 1 

Leadership training . .E3 1 

Interpersonal skills training. ^ .... . .E3 1 

Other workshops (specify ) ^ E3 1 

Work-study or co-operative education prbgrarhs _ 

of genei^al education ..................... ^ .......... |. EH i 

Organized^ stu^dent exchanges involving travel E3 1 

Travel and learn programs E3 i 

Other_trayel (specif y)_ - ...................... E 3 i 

Student goyern^ment . .. . . .'. .E3 i 

:Student publications^ e.g. newspaper ................ i ^. ... .13 1 

Student clubsj e.g. drama, mt?sic .E3 1 
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APPENDIX B 



Fourteen varieties of the letter of transmittal 
were composed in order to help orient college persontiel 
to the questionnaire. Three typical letters are included 
here^ 1) to department chairpersons 2) to faculty of 
career programs, and 3) to faculty of departments of 
communications 5 or associated or general studies. 

French speaking respondents received the questionnaire 
and letter in French. 



B~2 

Letter to Faculty iiri Caireer Program 



association of Canadian community colleges • ^ • 

association des coHeges communautaires dU canada - 

211 Consumers Road 

Suite 203 - ' - 

Willbwdale. Onlario -M2U 4G8 ' 

Telephone (416) 497-6661 - 



February 1, 1983 



Dear Colleague: 



The attached questibririaire cbricerned with general education in Canadian cbmhiunity 
colleges and institutes is part of a national survey being conducted by the of 
Canadian Cornrriunlty Colleges- As you know, general education (defjned on the fron^ cover 
of the questionnaireVin comjTiunity cqlle^^ and institutes is a critical issue today; this 
survey will document both the present state of general education and what admihistrav ^rs^ 
faculty, and students think it should be^ The results of the survey will be j;= :i>iishctl ./i 3iihe 
1983, and sent to each college arid iri^itute iri the cburitry. It will furriish impbrtarit 
irifbrriiatibri for educatibrial policy m^ers at all levels. 

Of the 162 colleges and institutes in^ Canada, your college was one of 48 selected in 
our EPSEW samj5le (equal prbbabiU^^ of selection method). The questionnaire is being^ent 
to 2^ administrators, 24 faculty and 2 classes of students in each college.^ 15 very large _ 
colleges wHi receive a larger sarnpHng.) The questioririaire has beeri tested with a sampling 
of faculty and administrators and extensively revised tb eriable Us to bbtairi all the necessary 
data as efficieritly as possible. 

■' ' ' ' f/ ■ ' ■ 

Please take the time ribw tb give us ybur opinion of this critical issue in college and 
institute education from your perspective as a teacher of a career program. We would 
appreciate ycur mailing the questionnaire in the enclosed self -addressed envelope by 
February 21, 1983. / 

We welcome your comments on any aspect of general education riot covered by the 
questioririaire. Please use the final page. Thank you for your participation in this survey. 

Yours sincerely^ 



(Mrs.) Nathalie^ Sorensen 
Project Officer 



Enclosure 
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Letter to Faculty in a Department 




of Associated or General Studies 



association of Canadian community colleges 
association des eoBeges ebmmtj; i^utaires dij cahada 

"2t1 Ciansuriiers Road 

Suite 203 " . 

Willbwdale. Ontario/ M2d 4G8 
Telephone (416) 497-6661 



February 1^ 1983 



Dear CbllieagUe: 

•* The attached questionnaire concerned with general education in. Canadian community 
colleges and institutes is part of a national survey being conducted by the Association of 
^^^^D^^'i^^ Community Cqi^^ A^ yP^Jl"*^w,_generaj^e^ducation 

of the questionnaire) in community colleges; and institutes is a critical issue today; this 
survey \yill document both the present state of general education arid what administrators, 
faculty, and students think it should be. The results of the survey will be published in June 
1983, and neht to each college and institute in the country. It will furnish impbrtaht 
ihfbrrriatlbh fbr educatibhal pblicy makers at all levels. 

Of the 162^ colleges and institutes in Canada, your college was one of 48 selected in 
. our EPSEM sample (equal probability of selection method)^ The questionnaire is being sent 
to 24 administrators, 24 faculty arid 2 classes of students in each college. (5 very large 
Colleges will receive a larger sampling.) The questioririaire has been tested v/ith a sampling 
of faculty arid admiriistratbrs arid extensively revised tb enable Us tb bbtaih all the necessary . 
data as efficiently as pbssible. 

As a teacher of a subject which osually falls under the classification of general } 
education, your opinions are of special interest. If you are not attached to any particuJar 
program, but teach students in a variety of prograrhs, you riiay_f ind. que&tibris 4 arid 15, 
specifically related tb one program^ iriapprbpriately phrased. Please either choose brie 
prbgrainri with which ybu are irivblved as a teacher^ name it bri page 3^ arid answer cjuestibhs 
in relatibh to this program, or answer questions from a broader perspective. It you choose 
to answer from a broader perspective, please indicate on page 3 which group of students e.g. 
Business, technology, etc., you have in mind. 

Please take the time now to give us your opinion of this critical issue in college and 
institute education. We would appreciate your riiailing the questiorinaire in the enclosed 
.self-addressed envelbpe by February 21^ 1983. 

welcbme yblir cbrri men ts bh any aspect bf general educatibh not covered by the 
questibhhairc. Please use the final page. Thank ybu fbr ybur participatibh in this survey. 

Yours sincerely, ^ . 

(Mrs.) Nathalie Sbrensen 
Project Officer 

Enclosure 
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Letter to a Separfcmerife Ghairman 



association of Canadian community colleges 
association des colleges edmmuhautaires du Canada 

211 Cdrisumers Road 
Suite 203 - 

Willbwdale, Ontario M2J 4Ga 
Telephone (416) 497-6661 



February 1, 1983 



Dear Sir: 

The attached questionnaire cdhcerhed with general education in Canadian community 
colleges and institutes is part of a hatibhal survey beVrig cbn^ by the Association of 
Ganadiah Cdmmuhity Colleges. As ycKi khbW| general education (defined o^ 
of the questidhhaire) in cdmmUhity colleges and institutes is a critical ^ 
survey will ddcUmeht both the present state of general education and what administrators^ 
faculty, and students think it should be. Thej-esults of the survey will be published in 3une 
1983, and sent to each c^^^ and institate in the cbdhtry. It will furnish important 
information for educatibnai policy makers at all levels. « 

iif_the 162 colleges arid institutes in Canada, ycMJr college wa^^ selected in 

bur EPSEM sample (eqUal probability of selection method). The questionnaire is being ^ent 
td 2U administrators, 2^ faculty^d 2 classes of students in each college^ (5 very large 
colleges will receive a larger sampling.) the qubstibnnaire has been tested with a sampling 
of faculty and administrators and extenjively revised to enable us to obtain all the necessary 
data as efficiently as pbssible. ^ . y/ ^ \ 

You may fihd some questions^ such as ^ or 15 which ask about jgeneral education as 
related td a particular program, inappropriately phras^Kl from^ ^ 
department chairman. If the programs in your departme^^^ 
may pose no probiems. If there is a great Ve^^^ 

however, you niay wish to choose one program and answer frbm this perspective. Most other 
questions, however, can be answered with the department as a whble in mind. The 
perspective of department chairpersbris oh this issue is^ of course^ very important. 



Please take the time ridw td give us ydUr dpiriidri of this critical issue in coljege and 
institute edUcatidriJ We would appreciate ydUr mailing the questionnaire in the enclosed 
self-addressed eriveldpe by February 21, 1983. 



We welcome yuur comments on any aspect of general education not covered by the 
questionnaire. Please use the final page, thank you for ybur participation in this survey. 



Yours sincerely, 

(Mrs.) Nathalie Sdrensen 
Project Officer 

'Enclosure ^ >^ 
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GENERAL EDUCATION IN CANADA'S. 
COMMUIsjitY COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES 



-WHAT SHbUbb IT BEZ 

The questiph of the place of general education in the curriculum of community 
college and institute programs has been debated since the colleges began, but never 
■ more urgently than today. This survey will document the present state of general 
education in pur colleges and institutes and what administrators, iaeulty and 
students think it should be. It is being conducted by the Association of Canadian 
Community Colleges. 

The survey is completely cdhfidehtial. Individuals* answers will never be released, 
but summary results will be published in a report in 3Uhe 1983 and sent to each 
college and institute in Canada. 

The survey will furnish important ihformatidh to edUcatidhal policy makers at all 
levels. We ask you to be patient arid to answer carefully. Your co-operation in this 
study is very much appreciated. 



DEFINITIONS , 

General Educatic u^ is the educatidn offered to studishts which is general as opposed 

AP?^^?^^i??5'_'__Sp_s?i^iize^^ isducatidh can mean either ah academic major in 
aniversity tran^sfer p^rograms or specialized vdcatidnal'tfaihihg dffered in career 
programs. General education may,^ not necessarily, include such areas of 

learning as commanicat^ion skills, learning skills, self-understanding, sdcial 
aWareness, anderstanding of culture and citizenship, as well as learhihg based on 
traditional academic disciplines, such as science, humanities, where 

the emphasis ts on broad princjples which can I^^ variety df situatidhs, 

and be useful to a broad spectrum of the student population. 

Cariadiah .Studies is the inter -disciplrnary examination of a theme or subject with 
intrinsic Canadian applications from the perspective of ^wo or more disciplines 
drawn frbm admihistrative sciendes, social sciences, humanities or applied 
sciences. (Exarriples would include: Environmental Studies, Native Studies, 
Wdrrieh's Studies^ Quebec Studies, History and Philosophy ^ Science, Canadian 
Studies, LabbUr Studies, etcetera.) - 



Please return before February 21, 1983, to: 

Nathalie Sdrehseri, PrbjecJ Officer 
Assdciatich of Cahadiari Community Colleges 
21 1 CdnsUmers Road, Suite 203 
Willdwdale, Ontario 
M2J *G8 



EDUeATiOM& 



Listed below are some educational aims or goals which have been suggested for . 
cbmrriiiriity college and institute education; Please read the list caref uily^ in ordeP 
to evaluate these aims in the first question, 

(a) Imagination and creativity • - 

Ability to identify and make use of inspiration and originality; willingness arid 
ability to develop ideas which go beyond established patterris of thought and 
action. , 

(i?) Desire and ability to learri 

Ability to effectively apply learhirig skills to new tasks; develbpmeht of wide 
ranging interests with an ability to identify relevance and to connect and 
relate ideas, 

(c) Ability to p roblem-solve - 



Ability to find resources and to use research methods^ logical analysis and 
creative thinking to solve personal and professional problems. 

(d) Informed citizenship " . 
d ^ 

Ability to participate actively as an informed and responsible citizen iri solving 
social^, economic, or political problems of the community, province, and 
nation. 

(e) Effective listening and speaking skills 

(f) Effective reading and-writing-jskllls 

(g) Leadership 

Ability to recognize when one's skills are need to give direction 

when needed and ability to encourage and co-ordinate group efforts. 

(h) Conflict re=?s6iution 

Ability to evaluate both sides of a situation; ability to uphold one's ideas while 
seeking solutions and resolving conflicts. 

(i) Moral responsibility 

Ability to articulate arid derribnstrate a code of persorial arid prbfessiohal 
ethics. 

(j) Eco logic al iespohsibility 

Understanding of the coriseqUences of acting arid riot acting to protect the 
earth's physical and bidldgical systems. 

(k). Undsr standing change : 

^'^^P^^^^^^i^E the irnpact of major ideas arid develcpmerits bri pebple's 
lives. ' . , 
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(1) Ita-deritanHin^ eanadiari society ' - 

Knowledge of the Canadian heritage arid cbritismporary issues; understand^ing 
economic and political Iristitutibris, such as law, various levels of government 
and corpbratioris. 

(rri) Uriderstaridirig provincial society 

Understanding the heritage, economic and political institutions, arid 
contemporary issues of one's home province. 

(n) Artistic apprec iatioa , - 

Ability to understand and erijoy literature^ art, riiusic and other cultural acti- 
vities as expressions of personal and sbcial experience. . 

(o) Fariiily life education 

Acquisition of the knowledge and attitudes basic tb a satisfying family life, 
(p) Critical thirikirig 

Acquisitiori bf arid use of the skills arid habits involved in critical and consti uc- 
' tive thiriking. 

(q) Global perspectives 

Uriderstaridirig of the iriterdependence of all peoples on this planet and aware- 
riess bf other cultures and values. 

(r) Career Skills 

Acquisition bf clearly defined skills which will permit the student to function 
effectively in his chpsen vocation. 

(s) Flextbiiit^ withi n chosen c a reer ~^ 

Adaptability to changing demands within the occupation for which the student 
has been educated: ^ 

(t) UnderitandinR^f principles under lying the specific career skills 

Knowledge of theoretical background as the context and underj)inriirig of 
specific career skills. Understanding the relationship of specific skills with 
underlying theory. 

(u) bifelong learning ; ' 

Ability to cope with the rapid pace of charige in tbday's worlds by the 
acquisition of the skills needed for lifelong learriirig, such as critical arid 
constructive thinkntg, research skillsV corrimuriicatiori skills^ arid the habit of 
learning as a process cbritinuirig throughout life. 
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¥9^_ ?}^^^^ indicate your dpihibn of e aifp of cprnmuni-^ 

education by checking^ the box beside the appropriate numberi We are interested in your 
opinion of /the aim as stated in the list even if you do not agree with every detail of the 
explanations given above. 
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(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
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Imagihatibh arid creativity . . , , LI 

Desire and ability to {earn Zl 

^t^M^^y lo._Problem-solve t] 

Informed citizenship CJ 

'^ff???^^? l^^J^?"JGg_^G^ speaking skills C] 

Effective reading and writing skills . . . , C] 

Leadership ^. . . C] 

Conflict resolution [] 

fvloral respqnsibjlity Zl 

Ecological responsibility Zl 

Understanding change Zl 

Understanding Canadian society. C] 

Understanding prbvihciai society Zl 

Artistic appreciation Zl 

Family life education [] 

Critical thinking ^ [] 

Career skills Zl 

Flexibility within chosen career ri 
J - " -•.«.....^. ...... 

Understaridihg of principles Urider- 

lyirig the specific career skills C] 

Lifelong learning [] 
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Would you r-inpc order what ybu consider the 3 most 'Tiportarit educational aims by writing 
the ietters which identify each aim bh the list prbvid ;d. 

1. ^_ 

■ T7 

2. . 

» ; ■ 

' . 3. - 



Many of the questions in this survey will ask ybU tb refer tb a prbgram fbr which ybU 
teach or have administrafive responsibility. ^ P belbw the prbgr«im with which 

you are most involved and to which you will refer when answering questibns. 



Program Mame 



in Division 



If you are a senior administrator responsible for a large nurnber of programs, please 
indicate to what program area this questionnaire refers, and answer questions with this in 
mind. ; 



OR 



Name of division br program area 



THE FUbFit tMENT OF EDU'G ATiONAL MS IN COLLEGE PROGRAMS 

, •!'''^.^.fl°^ational aim* iistd In qyestlbn 1 are listed again below, This qyesti'jn is concerned' with the degree to which the 
; ' ^^'■''^°^^"^o^;.yo"_^ Wl^is ^^^^^^^^ f or each aim theire are three choices. Efc the 

^''^'^^^^ °ryF_P';o^^^^^ iiutp think itihouldbe attempted (6), or^ the aim is not attempted 

and should be (7|, £ the aim is attempted in the curriculum (1-3). If the aim is attempted, please indicate how well the- 
curricdiam_of your program addresses this, aim, given the time frames and resources available. 



Aim attempted in the curriculum, 




Aim not 




Aim not 


Ailn well. Aim poorly 




attempted, but 




attempted, and 


addressed addressed 


or 


should be 


et 


should not be 



'(a) Imagination and creativity 
(b) Desire and ability to learn 
,(c) Aibility to problem solve ............ 

. (d) In|ornied citizenship ............... 

(e) Effective listening and 
speaking skills.. 

(f) Effective reading and writing 
'-- skills 

(g) teajprship .■ 

(h) Gonf(ict resolution 

(i) ■ lorali responsibility ................ 

(j)., ,Ecolo|cal responsibility 

(k) Understanding change; 

(1) Understanding Canadian 

society 1.. 

(m) Understanding provincial 



E3ii;E32..;;.E33:::E34..:;;E35: 
E1i;.E32:;.:;£33;;.E34;:;.;E35, 
E]i:.E]2.....C]3.:.E]4.;,::E3s: 
E3l..i:32.....E]3...E34.....E35. 

E3i..E32,.,..E33...E34„....E35. 

E11..E32 l33...E34 E35. 

E3l..E32.....Ej3,..E34 [35. 

[31..E32.....E33...E34 [35. 

E]l..E32.....['33...E3'i E35. 

E3l..i32.;.;.E33:.;i34...;.i35. 
E]l;.E32;'.:.a;„t34..:..i35. 

E3i..E32..,..E33...E34;....E35. 



.E35: 
.[36. 
.E36; 
.E36. 

.E36. 



.[37 

;[37 
:E37 
.[37 

.E37 



■ Lis • • • • 1 1 • • • I « • ■ * • I L3 7 ' 

.[36, : [37 , 

.[36. [37 

.[36 [37 ' 

.[36 .......:.[3-7 

.E36. E37' 



.E36. 



.E37 



^^M^^^.' 

(o) Family life education.... 

(p). Critical tliinking ................... 

(q) Globa!per?pectives.... ............. 

(r) Careerskiis. 

ibility within chosen 



career.'; ; 

It) : Unperstandihg principles 
underlyinf, career skills . 
'•'h '-if elong learning 



[Ji. .E32. .. ..Ha. ..[3L... .[35.......;. ,[36;. ^E37 

[3.1.. [32..... [33... [34 [35..........[36;..i.;.;....:.^E37 

^ • 0 ^ * • • * * 3 • * • ^ » • * • • 5 < » < •' I [l6 •«i|i«igi«*«.iti[J7 

E11..E32 [33., .[]4 [15 ,...[]5 E37 

.[3L.[32.....[]'3,..[]4 []5 .[]6 []7 

[]l..[]2...,,r^^..[j5.....[]5.......:..[]5...:........,.....[]7 

t]i:.[32.:.:d3.:.[34..:.;[35...:...;..[]6.........;......[]7 

C3i..E32..;.;E33..;E34i„;.;[35;. ;.;.;'.. .[36.. :;;,:'f.;......£]7 

[3l,.[32.. ...E33.. .[34.. ...[J5........ ..[36.. ......... .....[37 



Now would ydU indicate those extra-curricalar activities which occur at your cbHege and 
which have a. significant reference to Gahadiahs, Bariada or Ganadiah situations, (Pliase ' 
use lines to describe activities more exactly^ or give examples). 



Have significance 
for Canadian Studies 



(a) Cultural programs, e.g. concerts, plays, 

films ...» ...... ^ . . . 121 



(b) Lectures, seminars, from visiting professors. 

and others 



(c) Mcommunity action projects ^ . . . . v .C]l 



(d) Retreats ..... ^ . ^ . ... ^ C ] 1 * 

(e) Programs or g^anized f or coHege residences, 

e:g: fireside^talks7p^rfGJrmances. . ^V. . . . . V7. . . . . .V.7 . . . . 7. V; .VTVEOl 



(f) Social issues seminars -E]l 



(g) Women's issues seminars ^ _ _ _ _rqi 

(h) Career planning workshops - F^l 

(i) Training of peer counsellors ......................... ..... I 

(j) Leadership training ^. ^ E3 1 

(k) Interpersonal skills training . . ^ * * - ' * 'e31 

_ _ _r -Q*»»»». •.•*.*.............«....|-_J4- 

(1) Other workshops (specify) E3 1 

(m) Work-study or co-operative'educatibh programs , ' " 

of general education . ^ : - _ p-jt 

(n) Organized student exchanges involving travel' ^ . . ; .......... E] 1 



(o) Travel and learn prdgrams .......................... ^ ...... . . . E]l 



(p) Other travel (specify ) ' : [ ] 1 

(q) Student government ................. ^ *E]1 

(r) Student publications^ e.g. newspaper] .\* * * *E3l 

is) Student clubs, e.g. drarha^ mUsic ^' * E3l 



(t) Other student organizations ^ r-ti 

(u) Non-credit learning projects ^ ^ ^ ^ £]i 



(^) Other (specify ) ^ E3l ^ 



(w) Other (specify) ' ^ --^ . 
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9; eURRICULAR (ORGANIZATION OF GENE-RAL EDUCATION • 

' ■ The general education component of the curricula of corrimUriity fcq^iege and institute 
program^ is often organized in the foiiowing ways: core curi-icijia, dist.i-ibutibh 
requirements, and electives. In addition,' :n .some colleges^ portions of existing courses 
in vbcatipnal or academic disciplines are classified as general edUcati^^ - 

Each of these forms is delined below; For each form of organization, please indicate 
v-^iich of the choices best describes your situati0n. (1) You have no experience with this 
firm, or (2) this form was used sometime in the past in a prbgrarri with which y-bU-wete 
involved, but is not used at present, or (3) It is used at present in your pro gram." 
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(b) 
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Core curricaja Ail coiieges in the province of Quebec and some 
colleges in other provinces require all students to take ; 
cer to in components such ae. communications skills, philosbphyV 
literature, biology, sociology. -There may be some choices but these are 
-'^Lia'lly restricted according to a structured curriculum, deerned . , 
> be applicable to large groups of students trorn^a Variety of ' ^ 
programs. N.B. Wev are interested here in general education core 
curricdia,. not vbcatibhal^core curricula. ' ' 

Distrtbatton requirements This method of brpanization occurs 11 1 

more commonly in university transfer Jjrbgrams. Ore suclr program 
for example, reqijires, in Semester I,- "3 Credits in English, 
•3 cre'Iits in Modern Languages, 3.credits selected from 
geography or geology, 6 credits selected from social science's, 
humanities, fine arts, mathematics or science." 



:]2 :]3 



C3 2 E33 



(c) Tree electives Students may include in their 

coursi offered at the college for which they ace eligible and 
which fits their timetables. : ^ 

(d) Restricted electlv^^ Students" may choose an^el^ctive^c 
from a list restricted by certain criteria decided beforehand. 

(e) General ed ::ition composed-of-topics Within courses . In some 
colleges the general educatjon component of programs is / ; 
cornposed, entirely or in part, of topics or units within 
courses alro^y prescribed for academic or vocational programs. 

' in. such a situation, for instance^ a unit of,study on>problem- 
solving techniques as part of a. codrse'ip instrumentation or a 
set of lessons^ on economic ideas as part cf a cou/se in retail 
rhercharicilzing is considered to be general education. 

Other (piea.se specify) 



a 1 E3>2 E33 



a 1 C3 2 E33 



L3 1 E3 2 E33 



No gene ral educ a tion in m y college (plea'se check box) 
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10: Now we wduid like to know how effective ySltthihk each fbriti of brgahizatibri is, or would 

bej^ in serving the broad goals of general education in ydUr prj. i^rc^tn. (Please check 
p appropriate box). " - 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 



Core curricula — . — ' — 

Distributibri reqiiirernerits- 
Free electives 



Restricted electives 1- 

General education cbrhpbsed oL 
toj5ics within courses 
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(f) other (specified above) 
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E3 5 
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OTHER ISSUE! 



^Ajueoucation 



1 i. InteRration 



•There is a wide variety of practice in cojleges and institutes with regard to the 
integration of the students' education, both career and general. Please check one 
aiternati.ve (a), (b) or (c) listed beljw which best exjsresses what is done in your prog; am, 
please indicate also which alternative be";t describes^ what you think should be done. 



(a) 



In vuj program, the res ^nsibility for the 
integration of their edb ation rests with 
the students. 
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d) 


^ 0 




4J 0 
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0 :e 
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(b) Integration of studeritsVeducatidri is 
planned and structured in the curriculum 

, of rhy prbgrarri. « ^ 

(c) ^ The curricuiUm of riiy prbgrarri includes an 

intisgrative seitiiriar or other learrii.ijf 
fc^'perience of at least a serhester's 
duration in which students are asken lO 
reflect on the totality of their college 
experience and to fit the pioces together 
Into a coherent :;cherhe. 



E3 1 



E3 1 



E3 2 



E3 2 



Lj 3 



a 3 
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2; besiRri of General Educatibh 

(a) Some general e .(ion is designed from the outset to meet specific aims of general 
education. In o. ler instances, general education is chosen ^rom existing courses 
originally designed for other purposes, b^t which are deemed to meet the aims of 
general education. 

To what extent do you think the genera! education component of your program has 
been designed specifically to meet the a^.rs of general education? (Please. check box 
beside one number)* " ^ 



General education in my program 
is specifically designed to meet 
the aims of general educatioi . 



General education in my program 
is not specifically designed to 
meet the aims of general 
education, ^e.g. chosen from 
existing courses at my college). 



CI U 



[] 2 



U 3 



E3 b 



(b) what extent would you say the general eel jcation component of your program 

should be specif irally designed to meet the otms of general edv.:r/t?bn? (Please check 
box beside one number). 



^ General education in my program 
does not need to be specifically 
de .igheci to n^eet the aims of 
general education, (e.g^ it may 
be chosen from existing coarses 
at my college. 

Cn i , , [] 2 CJ 3 E3 ^ E3 5 [] > 



13- Definition of general educatibh 

Is there a formal definition of general education for your college? (This coul:! be either a; 
loc^l college or a provincia' government definition). 

yes E ] 1 

rid . e: 2 

ddrl^t know E] 3 



Generafeducation in my program 
should be speci^f icaliy designed 
to meet the aims of ger^eral 
education; 



14. If hHp; r: a missibri and gbals statement at your college? 

. ' : yes =^ [] 1 

Q ' no E] 2 l^g 

ERJC ^don't know E] 3 
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ft^ibUNT OF (M&M BBUeATlQN IN PROGRAMS 

V,- 

■ ^ 

15. Which courses in your program (tiie brie you listed on p.3j do you Consider to be general 
education .'S opposed to specialized education? Please note that a psychoiogy course, e.g. 

child development) r.',..-^y.be specialized education in an Early Chiluhooci Edacation 

program, and general education in a Data Processing program. Please name (as in your 

cbiiege calendar) the general educatioii cburses .inder each broad heading below; 

Would you then rate the courses you have listed as to how effective each is in me ettng-lb^ 
aims of general education in your program. (Please check box beside one number).' 



(a) Communicatioris (rear'irig, writirig, speaking,, gram mar, etc;) 



2. 
3. 



' . ^, . r z^^^ 

(bj Social scien ces (soBology, psychology, economics, eic.) ' 
2. 



(c) Hu manities (|terature, philosophy, history, etc.) 

■ 1. ; 

2., . 



(d) • Science (phys;,cs, chemistry, geology, biology, etc.) 

1. 

2. 

(e) P hysical educ ation (fitness, sports, swimming). 

i. ^ . . , 

. . 2. 



(f) ■.•■|3inatics (algebra, f actions, :alculus, computer lit acy, etc.) 
I. ^ 



Qj 
> 

.0 



m 

[]i 

□ 1 

□ i 

□ i 

[]1 



1^ 0) 



□ 1 []2 

ill [J2 



□ 2 
[]2 

□ 2 
[]2 

□ 2 

in 
m 

[]2 



c 

0 

0. 



□ 3 

[]3 

[]3 
t]3 

□ 3 

□ 3' 



[]l []2 []3 



(g) Religion (Christian doctrine, great teligions of the world, Judaism, etc.) 



2; 



(hj Eifle-to s (painting, sculpture, dance, mijsic, history of art, etc;) 



1; 



2. 



(i) tan^uai^es (French, English, Spanish, etc, when not mother tongue) 



1. 



5) Canadian Studies Coprses (Canadian literature, Canadian politics, Poverty 
in Canada, etc.) 



i. 
2. 



(k) Canadian Studies mbdiiies within courses (Canadian economics in a general 
economics course, Canadian art in a general art history course, 
U.,S. - Canadian auto pact in Auto Mechanics, etc.) 



1. 
2. 
3. 



<D 



0 
0 



0 



□ 1 [] 2 []V [] H 

[]1 []2 n3 un 



[]i []2 [3 3 []k 
tli []2 [13 [j'f 



E]l []2 n3 []1 
U 1 E]2 []3 



[3 1 E]2 E3 3 E3^ 
E3 1 E3 2 E3 3 ;EH 



E]l EI 2 E3 3 Jf 
E] 1. El 2 [] 3 E] ^ 
E3 1 • [] 2 [3 3 



The fbllbwirig questions ebrieern Jhe proportion of general eddcationj as opposed to specialized 
education, in your prbgrarri. (The one listp'd on page 3). 

16; (a) What is the total amount of general educatlbh at present in vblir program. (Please 

check one alternative). • ; 



A rno u n t a t p r e se n t 
in my program 



a) 






b) 


1% ~ 


10% 


c) 


11% - 


20% 


d) 


21% - 


3U% 


e) 


Over 


10% 



a i 
c] r 
u 1 

C] 1 
Ll 1 



(b) What total amount of general ecfucatiori do you think there should be In yoar 
program? (Please check one). 



Arriburit whlcli should 
be iri my progriTri 



a) 0% . . , . . . 

b) 1% - 10% 

c) 11% -20% 



; . 



.. n 1 

n 1 



d) 21% - 30% . C] 1 

e) Over .30% ............. ....... C] ! 
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If you think there is, at present, 
too little general education, 



please ans'.ver quest ibh 17 bh next pagt 



too much general education, -— — At please skip to question 18 on next page 



amount bf general education abbiit 



184 



to question 19 on pa^^e 15? 



1^ 



17; \Vhy is there top littJe general education in your progra m? (Ptease rate the reasons listed 
below). ~ ' ' 



;■( oeirriiids of vocational or acadeitiic major 
c..:i^rscs cc;- ^ vo ir-e corsaming that there is 
iittie tLne .'of I: ^'or '^.enerai education 



Very. -Fairjy Not ^ 

important important important^ 

[] 1 n 2 E3 3 



{b) Coliv<;Vv: adrninistratoi's dc nox give high ^ ^ 

pfiO* i:y to gerier a1 educatibh, ■ — HI E3 2 E3 3 

(r) Faculty oppose geher:.! education ' - — C] i E3 2 E3 3 

(dj Sjme faculty discourage students from _ ^ -- 

tat;ing optional general education E3 T El ^ E3 3 

(e) Students do not cho'ose optional -- _ 
general education . . ■ E3l E32 r'3 

(f) Policy and curricula for general education £3 1 [] 2 [] 3 

not yet formulated 

(g) Other (specify) _^ ^ El ^ C3 2 [] 3 

(h) Other (specify) ■ . F3 ^ E3 2 [] 3 



18. Why is there tod much general education in your progra m.?. (Please rate the reasons giv en 
below), I very Fairly Not 

I important .important important 



(a) Administrators set too high a priority on 
general education " 



(bj Faculty set too high a priority on general 
education " ~ "~ - ~ - 



(c) ^'"'Vernment regaiations require too 
much general education 



(d) Students ctoose too mtich^pptional 
general education tl*. 



(e) College policy requires too much general 
education ■ 



(f) Other (specify)_ 
'(g) Other (specif y)_ 







E3 


2 


E] 


f 


1 


E3 


2 


E] 


E3 


1 


ED 


2 


E] 


E3 


I 




2 


E] 


n 


1 


E] 


2 


. L] 


c: 


1 


El 


2 


E] 


[] 


1^ ' 


E] 


2 


E] 
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K (a). Has the amdUht of general education in your prbgram changed significantly in the 
past two years, or stayed ttie same? (Please check one alternative beiow) 

increaised El 1 • ^ If Incr Based , please answer (b) below 

.A 

decreased E3 2 ) If decreased , please answer (c) below 

stayed the same El 3 ^ If stayed the same ^ please answer" (d) 

below 



(b) If general education increased in your program, please explain why oh the lines belosv. 



(c) If the amount of general education decreased , please explain why on the lines below. 



(d) If the amount of general education stayed the sam^ , please indicate which of the 
following renditions apply at your college.- 



status quo maihtaineH without difficulty; E] 1 ^ 

no opposition to staius o't o 

OR 



If no difficulty, skip to 
question 20 



status quo rnaihtairied undor duress. 
" »te oppositicn \ 



E] 2 



LillliiJ^L ' ' ■ ^^-ne^i under duress, woujd you i^xplain below the nature of 
ull - and wirit clone to maintain tlie st.i lus quo. 



o 

ERIC 
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20. General 



(a) Is there a policy operating at your college with regard to the genercil education 
component of the curriculurh of your program? 



yes - U 1 
no C] 2 

ddh*t know rj3 



If yes, please answer (b), ^ ^ (d)^(e; and (f) bei ^ . 



(b) Who formulated this p^'-: 



provincial government E3 1 

the college itself [12 

other governing 

body (specify) [1 3 



(c) This policy is written '■ E:l 3 

OR 

a generally understood u>>written tradition Ej 2 



(d) The provisions of this policy are carried out, 

thoroughly . — ED 1 

^ to a large ej.teht ED 2 

^ to a srhaU degree ED 3 

hot at all — r^r^^ - [J ^ 



(c) Du you anticipate mSjbr changes in this policy? 
p ED yes ED no ^ 

(f) If yes, please ciescrlbe anticipate ' changes. 



-IS7 



. 17 - 



7 



. neral education 



(a) Is generz . dor; in your college the responsibility of one particular 
administrator? 



- yes 



no 



If no please answer 
question (c) 



(b) If >es, please indicate the levc. o .J riir-^jstratioh and whether or hot general 
; edijcatibh is his sole responsibility. 



general education 

only 
responsibility 



(ir 

(ii) 



Dean 

Chairman 



(iii) Department Head 
(iiii) Cb^brdihator ^ 



c:i 



or 
or 
or 
or 



general education 
along with other 
responsibilities 



C]2 
C]2 
C]2 
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(c) If there is hd adrhihistratbr in ybUr college in charge of general educatiohj please 
describe how it is administered. 



iu) Is there a commhtee Jn your collet^e which has responsibiliiy to advise the 
administrator in charge of general education? 



yes no 
' Eli tl2 
22. Attitudes of students tn relation to general edacatton 



What is the attitude .nf students in your program toward the general education component 
c^" tlieir prbt^iarh: ? (Please check appropriate number) ' 



ail opposed 
mci . oppoi-ed 



cibbut evenly split - 
mostly in favour — 
almost all in favour 



E31 
E35 



18 - 



3 



23. Sometimes students and graduates comment to faculty or admihistrators about the value 

of the carricuium in meeting their own educational aims. If your students have 

commented on the value for therri of .the general education component of their programs, 
please indicate below the nature q^f these comments. (Please estimate, on the lines * 
provided, the' approxim ate percentage who report). " 



(a) Report general 
education is » 
valuable ' 

(b) Report general 
education is 
useless 

\c) General education 
^ is both good and 
bad 



Lhder graduates 



% 



Recent graduat(9s 
of A or 2 yisars 

% 



Other graduaties 
3 yisars or more 

% 



\ 



% 



% 



% 



-% 



2^. (a) Do your s^: 'dents ever leave a program before graduating, having compieteq all 
requirem'. . ts except general education credits? 



yes 
n o 



don't know 



[.11 
C33 



(b) "If yes, '^ase indicate approximate percentage of 'those who leave. 



If sorr.r l f your students have little or no-general educa 'cion and some have ia ' 
significant amount of general education, please answer question 25. Others skip to 
que5 ^:on 2(?. > ^ ^ 

25. (a) Do you think the performance of senior coHege students with general education 

'^credits differs from that of students with no general education?' Please check one 
alternative below. The performance of students with general education, as compared 
to thosp without is: - 



better 

about the same 
worse. — — 



don't know 



[]1 



if wbrse^ pl^4|^ 
answer (c) bh next 
page 



If you think the perfbrhiahce jf sehibr cbllege students with gerierai education is 
better than tha*- of cbllege studehts with ho geheral education^ please indicate in 
which areas this superibrity is manifested/ Please check all which apply. 



EKLC 



ability to formulate valid concepts Till 

, s 

ability to analyze arguments C32 



ability to define themselves 



C]3 



ability to orieni themselves 
maturely in their world 



ability to relate specific 

skills with theoretic concepts 



Other (specify)_ 



□3 

C6 
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(c) If Ypu think the performahce of senior college students with genera j 

w^se than that of coUege students with no general education; please explain in what 
ways this /is so, . _ ^ - 



EDUCATIONAL AND WORK HISTORY 



. .;/ . . ^ 

26. Please indicate your present position at your cdilege or institute. 



AdiTiinistration (Titie)^ 



Administration with some teaching duties (Title) 



Itfuii xli\: I:icv*Hy-(Title) 



-art ^i.iie fvnculty (Title) 



Division: 
Division 
Division:_ 
ivision: 



27: Hc)WTnany vears have you taught ahd/br served as ah adtniriistratbr at your college? 

/ ' s ■ • ; • ■ 

- ■ ■ 

28; What is the highest level of education you have reached? 



Completed primary school 

Seme h|^h schooT^ 

C6>nplet\d high sch6ol . 



Ccmpleted apprenticeship 



Technical training beyond high school 
(specify) — -— 



Snn^^ community college or iristitute 



Completed community ccttege or institute 
Program (specif^) . 



[21 
CD3 

£15 



C]6 

Z17 







jrs 



Same university 



University degref^ - 

Pb-st-^radiLate v/or; > 

(specify highesr ^-^ ^ 



Please namie primai-yj area of study 

(e.g. English, Mechanical Ehgineecing) 



190 



11 



/ 

/ 
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PERSONA.L DATA . 



2'); tn what year. were "you borri? 



19- 



30; 



^ale • 
Temale 



C] 1 
C]2 



31. In what Ganadiah province or Other country did yoa receive Hhe majority of your^ 

educatibri? Please indicate (1) where you received your primary and secondary education 
arid (2) ybUr post-secoridary education; If yoa receiveo all your educatibri .iri brie 
Canadian province, or one other, coaritry, please check bbx beside 3. •■ 



Canada 



■ B O 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 

(i) 

(k) 
(1) 



Newfoundland & LabradorCDl 



Prince Edward' Island. 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick : 

Quebec 

Ontarib . — '. 



Manitoba _ 

Saskatchewan 
Alberta — ^ . 



British-C:5lumbia 
Yukon ^ — 



Nbrthwebc Territbries — 



CJl 
C]l 

c:ii 
[]] 
m 
ni 

rji 

L.11 

ni 



i c 

4-) o 

W Q 

O QJ 

cu tn 



n 

12 

a 
n 

[] 
n 
[] 
[] 



O 
03 

'113 
[13 

i:]3 
n3 

t]3. 

:]3 
n3 
n3 
n3 
n3 
n3 



Other Couhtries 

(rh)yhiftid 'States 
(h) Great Britain 

.(o) Ireland 

(p) France 



^ ' 'Netherlands 
(r) Scandinavia 
{$). Germany 

Ct)''Ukraine 

(u) Italy 

(v) India 

(w) Pakistan 



E iO 

•H O 

>H 01 

ft tn 



w o 
q , (D 



(x) Other (specif 



1:3.1 E32 

1131 1132 

1131 [32 

1131, [32 

[31 [32 

[31 [3^^ 

E31 E32' 

E3l [32^ 

[31 [32 

E31 t:32. 

[31 E32 

[31 E32 



x: 

4-) 

o 



Q33- 
E33 
E33 
.E35 
E>3 
E33 
E33- 
E33 
C33- 
[33 
[33 
T33 



32. (a) What languages do ybu presently .speak 



; a) Engiish : — 

b) French 

ci other (specify) z:^.^- 

d) Other (specify) =- 



[31 
E31 
E31 
[31 



(b) V.'hat languages do you presently read 



a) English ~~ 

b) French — 

c) Other (specify) 
d^ Other (specify) 



^ [31 

- [31 
_ [31 

- [jr 



'(c) 'What' languages do yea presently write 



a) English — 

b) French ■ 

c) Other (specify). 

d) ■ Other (specify]! 



— [31 

- [31 

— [31 

- E3i 
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33. AbbiTlbNAL COMME NTS 

Please use the space below to add any comments about topics raised in the questionnaire 
or related rnatters. All cornrnents will be read. Thanl<'you very rhuch for your co- 
operation in answering this questionnaire. 



■ / 
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